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A HIGH POINT IN AMERICA’S THINKING 
By Charles Evans 


In taking up the work of Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society more than eight years ago, I found two rooms in the His- 
torical Building given over to emphasizing the history of the War 
Between the States, 1861-1865. Perhaps no period of American 
history reveals the fundamental issues, the hidden compromises, and 
finally the flaming differences involved in the founding and growth 
of the American Union than did these four years of civil strife. 
So these rooms, one designated as the Union Memorial Room and 
the other as the Confederate Memorial Room grew out of a noble 
desire of a large group of Oklahoma citizenship devoted to the ideals 
and traditions of the Old South in the four year contest, and a great 
sentiment and loyalty of many people in the State who wished fo 
pay tribute to, and preserve the teachings of their ancestors in their 
loyalty to the Northern cause. 


It should be said that perhaps Oklahoma, the forty-sixth state, 
coming into the Union on November 16, 1907, is likely the most 
cosmopolitan in the American Union. Situated in the heart of the ~ 
United States it has been a reservoir into which north and south, 
east and west, have poured their peoples. When the Oklahoma Terri- 
tory and the Indian Territory were joined to make one state the 
population of Indian Territory, composed largely from inhabitants re- 
ceiving their origin from the South, was 733,062. The Territory of 
Oklahoma, then possessing a population of 681,115 was composed of 
settlers from the northern states and of course was saturated with 
Northern sentiment. So those who planned a liberal, unbiased, and 
lofty-thinking institution, devoted to all of Oklahoma’s people, — 
proceeded with high and prophetic insight developed under law two 
departments embracing and visualizing the principles and glory of 
the Confederate and Union cause. To keep the atmosphere free of 
historical bias, and in accordance with state law, the Board of Direc- 
tors through the years have ruled that the custodians of these rooms 
should be scions of Union and Confederate soldiers, respectively. 


Observing that visitors entering these rooms are composed of 
thousands of school children and thousands more of adult Okla- 
homans and Americans (more than 125,000 entered the Oklahoma 
Historical Society building in 1951), I discovered there were evi- 
vga of false judgments originating from old-time prejudicial in-— 

uences, . 


(Painting by Francis B. Carpenter, in the White House) 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Born 1809—Died 1865 


He grows greater through the years, 
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(Painting by Sidney E. Dickinson, at West Point) 
ROBERT EDWARD LEE 
Born 1807—Died 1870 


Lord Wolseley, Chief Marshal of England, said: “I have seen all the 
great men of my time. In none have I found so many virtues as in 
Robert Edward Lee.” 
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Heroism in Great Struggle Accented 


That something might be done that would concentrate the 
splendid positive values disclosed to the visitors coming to visualize 
and study this period, and at the same time, challenge the negative 
thinking which was too often apparent, I had fashioned two electrically 
illuminated panels measuring some 8 x 7 feet. 


On the panel in the Union Memorial Room the visitor reads the 
following : 


VISITOR, YOU ARE IN A ROOM OF PUREST THOUGHT AND HIGHEST 
HONOR. READ THE WORDS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 


‘WITH MALICE TOWARDS NONE, CHARITY FOR ALL, WITH FIRMNESS 
IN THE RIGHT, AS GOD GIVES US TO SEE THE RIGHT, LET US STRIVE ON TO 
FINISH THE WORK WE ARE IN; TO BIND UP THE NATION’S WOUNDS; TO 
CARE FOR HIM WHO SHALL HAVE BORNE THE BATTLE, AND FOR HIS 
WIDOW, AND HIS ORPHANS; TO DO ALL WHICH MAY ACHIEVE AND CHERISH 
A JUST AND LASTING PEACE AMONG OURSELVES AND WITH ALL NATIONS.”’ 


In the Confederate Memorial Room, the illuminated panel bears 
these words: 


‘*VISITOR, YOU ARE IN A ROOM OF HIGHEST HONOR AND PUREST 
THOUGHT. READ THE WORDS OF GENERAL ROBERT EpwarD LEE: 


“*T LOOK FORWARD TO BETTER DAYS AND TRUST THAT TIME AND 
EXPERIENCE THE GREAT TEACHERS OF MEN, UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF 
AN EVER MERICIFUL Gop, MAY SAVE US FROM THE DESTRUCTION AND 
RESTORE TO US THE BRIGHT HOPES AND PROSPECTS OF THE PAST.”’ 


The Event Around Which This Article Centers 


| As America has grown strong and mighty, the sectionalism and 
bitterness occasioned by differences of honest opinion more than 
ninety years ago, is fast disappearing. One of the most remarkable 
proofs of this, and pleasing beyond measure to every thinking Ameri- 
ean was an event that took place in the United States Military 
Academy at West Point on the birthday of General Robert EH. Lee, 
January 19, 1952. It is one of the climactic points in the evolution 
of American life because it reveals this country can and does lift 
itself through agencies of civilization until it embraces great ele- 
mental truths which bring a higher and nobler freedom. 

In order that this event may be recorded with as much accuracy 
and point as possible, some paragraphs from the New York Times 
of Sunday, January 20, 1952, are here given: 


A portrait of Gen. Robert Lee, wearing the grey uniform of the Con- 
igracy, was unveiled in the post library at the United States Military 


Academy this afternoon. 


; 
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‘trait, hung as a companion piece to a painting of Gen. Ulysses 
Ss. rece. poabe: ender in the War Between the States, was presented to. 
the Academy by a committee headed by Gordon Gray, former secretary 
of the Army and now president of the University of North Carolina, The 
portrait was painted by Sidney E. Dickinson. 


General Lee, who resigned from the United States Army in April, 1861, 
to command first the military forces of his native Virginia and later all 
the Confederate armies, was honored and welcomed “home” at the unveiling 
ceremonies as a famous son and distinguished graduate of the academy. 
General Lee, after his surrender, was indicted on a charge of treason but ~ 
never was tried. 


The portraits of the two West Point graduates who fought against each 
other have been placed on either side of a gothic-type window that stretches 
from the floor to the ceiling on the main rotunda of the library. The Lee 
portrait is the first picture of a graduate of the academy in a Confederate 
uniform to be hung at West Point. Although other portraits of the 
General and of other Confederate officers are hung here, all portray them 
in the uniform they wore as officers in the United States army. 


General Grant, commander in chief of the Union Forces, accepted 
General Lee’s sword in surrender at Appomattox Courthouse, Va., on April 
9, 1865—and then returned the sword. Neither of the generals is wearing 
a sword in the portraits hanging in the post library. 


The unveiling ceremony took place on the 145th anniversary of General 
Lee’s birth in Westmoreland County, Va., on Jan. 19, 1807, and on the 100th 
anniversary of his appointment as the eighth superintendent of the United 
States Military Academy in 1852. The painting was unveiled by his great 
grandchildren, Hanson E. Ely, III, and Ann Carter Ely, both of New York. 


Lieut. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, former superintendent of the academy, 
in a speech in connection with the unveiling ceremonies, “welcomed” 
General Lee back into the fold of the West Point graduates. “To some, 
this delay in acknowledging our Confederate graduates may seem excessive 
prudence, or indeed a concession to the bugbear of sectionalism long since 
departed from the land” said General Taylor in a talk before a distinguished 
gathering of West Pointers. “In spite of the sight of the stars and bars 
flying from the radio masts of occasional automobiles coming out of Dixie, 
few fair-minded men can feel today that the issues which divided the North 
and the South in 1861 have any real meaning in our present. generation. 
By the same token, there has ceased to be any justification for maintainin 
the fiction at West Point that General Lee’s military life ended in 1861 
when he declined the command of the Northern army and presented his 
sword to the State of Virginia. To most of us it appears high time to lay 
aside such historical blinders in viewing our graduates, and to acclaim 
with pride the fact which every school boy knows—that Robert Lee was 
“not only a distinguished graduate of West Point, a superintendent who 
contributed notably to the development of the academy, a brilliant officer 
of the United States army worthy to be offered the supreme command, but 
also the immortal battle leader of the Confederacy whose deeds will stir 


men’s soul as long as future generations find time to read the history of 
this country.” 


General Taylor asked West Pointers to rejoice in the symbolism of 
unity that the unveiling ceremony offered. “Today there is no North or 


South, no East or West, but one people, proud to honor two such leaders 
as Lee and Grant,” he said. 


“It is true that we have other divisions, other troubles which distract 
and distress. But when our burdens seem heavy, let us draw strength and 
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inspiration from the fortitude which Lee and Grant displayed in the terrible 
days of the Civil War when the country was in greater danger than at any 
time in our history.” 


The Lee painting was commissioned by a committee composed of Mr. 
Gray, Wharton Weems, Dr. Douglas Southhall Freeman, Wm. Clayton, Wm. 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., and General Taylor. Maj. Gen. Frederick A. Irving, 
present superintendent, accepted the portrait on behalf of the institution. 


West Point graduates were represented at the ceremonies by Brig. 
Gen. Chauncey L. Fenton, retired, president of the association of the grad- 
uates, and a representative of each of the academy’s classes having living 
graduates. 


So on the hundredth anniversary of Robert Edward Lee’s ap- 
pointment as the eighth superintendent of the United States Military 
Academy in 1852, he was weleomed home to West Point. This is one 
of those rare and quiet events born of racial wisdom that move up 
through the decades. Although it is not surrounded by the clamor, 
tumult and shoutings of men, still it is the most genuine mark of 
human progress. Eighty-seven years have gone by since Appomattox. 
The. sectional bitterness that has occasioned so much weakness and 
sorrow has almost been erased. The youth in our homes and schools 
need beyond measure the lessons of the noblest heroes found in the 
Lincoln’s, Lee’s, Grant’s and Jackson’s. 


It is the hope of this writer that some of these paragraphs may 
be read by some teachers of aspiring youth in the Oklahoma and 
American schools. Curricula, courses of study, teachers, come and 
go. Heroes and hero-worship never die. 


rN 
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MRS. JOHN R. WILLIAMS: A PIONEER OF THE 
INDIAN TERRITORY 


By Muriel H. Wright* 


Much has been written about the opening of the Oklahoma 


Country in the run of 1889 yet whenever another record that touches 
on this exciting event in Oklahoma history is brought to light, there 
is always a new story to tell. 


Among the well remembered throng that took part in this historic 
run was one who had lived most of her life in the Indian Territory, 
a circumstance that makes the story of this young daughter different 
from that of others who would lay claim to the title of ‘‘pioneer.’’ 
At the time of her passing sixty years later, Mrs. John R. Williams 
as she was best known in public life was held in affection and esteem 


by a host of friends in Oklahoma City and elsewhere throughout the 


state. Born Mary Elizabeth Prescott DeLesdernier at Lawrence, 
Kansas, on January 6, 1877, her mother brought her home when 
she was a month old to the Sac and Fox Agency where her father, 
William Prescott DeLesdernier, was employed by Alexander Rankin, 
licensed trader on the Sac and Fox Reservation. Mr. DeLesdernier 
later was superintendent of Kickapoo Station near Shawneetown 
on the Potawatomi-Shawnee Reservation. Still later, he was employed 
at different periods at Oto Indian Agency, Chiloecco Indian School 
and Darlington Indian Agency, first as the bookkeeper for the 
stage line company owned by Henry A. Todd. When the Okla- 
homa Country was opened by Presidential proclamation to home- 
stead settlement, on April 22, 1889, Mr. DeLesdernier made the ‘‘run’’ 
from the line near Fort Reno but found later that he could not 
prove up and hold his land claim for a Government ruling debarred 
anyone employed at Darlington from staking a claim on the land opened 


* The writer presents this sketch in tribute to the memory of her friend, Mrs. 
John R. Williams, who was also the friend of Dr. Frank H. Wright and family 
from Oklahoma territorial days. The story is based on notes made by the writer 
during the many days spent in Mrs. Williams’ home, as well as from original 
manuscript notes, newspaper clippings and original documents kindly loaned by 
her sons, Allan D. Williams and William H. Williams, of Oklahoma City. 

1Henry A. Todd, a well known pioneer in Western Oklahoma for forty years, 
first came to Darlington Indian Agency as the owner of a stage line in 1874, His was 
the most dependable stage line on the trail overland from Caldwell to Fort Sill 
and points beyond, operating two-team (mules) stage coaches carrying 8 passengers, 
6 inside and 2 on top. Mr. Todd had formerly operated stage lines in Kansas and 
Missouri. He moved the headquarters of the Southwest Stage Company to Darling- 
ton in 1882, and founded Calumet in Canadian County after the opening of the 


Oklahoma Country. He died at his home in Calumet on June 13, 1913, survived by 


his wife and two sons, James A. Todd of Calumet, and Beauford E. Todd 


Hear try dork 2 popes by Mr. Claude Hensley, from The El Reno American 
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MRS. JOHN R. WILLIAMS 


(née Mary Elizabeth Prescott DeLesdernier ) 


“were: 
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for settlement at this time. Before the opening of the Cheyenne- 
Arapaho Reservation in 1892, Mr. Deluesdernier moved his family 
to Colony, then known as Seger Indian Colony where he became the 


owner of a general store and carried on ranching interests for many 
years. 


Elizabeth DeLesdernier went to school at Darlington and at 
Colony, and later studied in Omaha, Nebraska, where she lived with 
relatives while attending school. When she returned home to Colony, 
she helped her father in his store, and later taught at Rainy Mountain 
School.2 She married John R. Williams in 1902, in the Kiowa- 
Comanche country after the opening of this region where he was 


_engaged in ranching near Gotebo, and later, in the abstract business 


at Hobart. They became the parents of three sons: John R., Jr., 
Allan D., and William H. Williams. In 1910, the family came to 
make their home in Oklahoma City where Mr. Williams headed the 
campaign as manager for Lee Cruce who was elected second Governor 


_ of Oklahoma in this year.* 


Later during a period of twenty-five years, Mrs. Williams 
held positions in the State Highway Department and in the State 
Tax Commission. She was Chief Clerk in the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the State Highway for several years, and was highly regarded 
and commended for her efficiency in keeping accurate records in 
the expenditure of many millions of dollars in highway construction. 
As an active member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society for nearly thirty years, Mrs. Williams was Chairman 


2Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society, “Kiowa-Rainy Mountain School” 
(Dec. 6, 1901 and March 10, 1902). Rainy Mountain School was established among 
the Kiowa in 1891. 

References to William DeLesdernier’s service at different Indian agencies are 
found in volumes on “Sac & Fox,” on “C & A” (Vol. 30—Cheyenne-Arapaho) and 
or “Kiowa-Cattle & Pastures,” Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society. 

3 The eldest son, John R. Williams, Jr., a talented singer, died while still in 
his college days at the University of Oklahoma. Allan D. Williams married Gladys 
Henson, and they are the parents of two children: Allan D., I, and Cynthia. Wil- 
liam H. Williams married Elizabeth Burns, and they are the parents of two chil- 
dren, Diana D. and Steven. Both families have their homes in Oklahoma City. 

4 John Robert Williams, a native of Texas born on October 30, 1866, was the 
son of William Allan and Elizabeth (née Murphy) Williams. The father, a native 
of Texas and descendant of old southern families of North Carolina and Alabama, 
was a well known banker of Greenville, Texas, and owner of large interests in lands 
and cattle. The son, John R. Williams, first entered the cattle business on his 
father’s “Block Bar Ranch” near Doan’s Crossing on Red River, in 1884, and later 
had large ranching interests in what is now Caddo County. During the Cleveland 
administration, he was appointed United States Commissioner under Judge C. B. 
Kilgore, and held Commissioner's Court from Chickasha south to Red River. He 
drew a homestead claim at the opening of the Kiowa-Comanche Reservation in 1901, 
and made his home about two miles from Gotebo. He served as Treasurer of Kiowa 
County before statehood, and during Governor Cruce’s administration, as Secretary 
of the State Land Commission. He was appointed member of the State Board of 
Affairs in 1929, serving until a short time before his death at his home in Oklahoma 
City, on February 26, 1931—Dan Peery, “John Robert Williams,” Chronicles of 
0 Vol. XIII, No. 2 (June, 1935), pp. 244-6. 
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of the Committee that brought back the U.S.S. Oklahoma silver service 
set to the State in 1947. After World War II, she carried on cor- 
respondence with the War and the Navy departments for two years 
in regard to this matter for the Society. She was present when the 
shipment was received from the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, and 
supervised placing the handsome sterling silver set of fifty-seven 
pieces in the Museum of the Historical Society where it is still on 
exhibit.5 


Mrs. Williams was a member of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, and of the State Poetry Society. She had been 
elected and served as President of The ’89ers, and was a member of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church in Oklahoma City. After Mr. William’s 
passing, she maintained her home in Oklahoma City until a short time 
before her death from paralysis on September 23, 1949.6 Burial was 
in Fairlawn Cemetery in Oklahoma City by the grave of her husband, 
and the graves of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. DeLesdernier. 


This summary has touched briefly on Mrs. Williams’ life yet 
her own family name and her girlhood experiences make a longer 
‘story that reveals something of the part some of the DeLesderniers 
had as pioneers in the building of the Southwest and of what living 
was like here when the name of Oklahoma as that of a wonderful 
country was first appearing in the halls of Congress. 


The origin of the family name DeLesdernier was in France, a 
name that endowed those who bore it with a certain charm of per- 
sonality as well as with a flair for adventure that played a part in 
the romantic story of the Southwest. Elizabeth’s paternal grand- 
father was John DeLesdernier, the son of a French soldier who had 
taken the name De Les Dernier—‘the last call’’—when as a young 
man he was called into the service of the French army by Napoleon. 
An original document in the family papers is one signed at New York 
City on November 25, 1838, as ‘‘ Agreed between Master and Seamen, 
or Mariners’’ acknowledging John DeLesdernier as ‘‘Master’’ of the 
Schooner Caribou ‘‘now bound from the Port of New Orleans and 
from thence to be Employed In the Freighting Businefs to Such 
Parts and Places as the Master Shall direct, for the Term of Six 
Months.’’ The next year he was Harbor Master or Inspector for the — 
port at Galveston. Another very interesting document is the original 
commission written by E. W. Moore, Captain Commanding, ‘‘ Aboard 
the Texas Sloop of War Austin, at Sea July 21, 1840,’’ appointing 


- Mr. John Delestinier (sic) . .. . Acting Master in the Navy of 
exas.’’ 


5“Minutes,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXV, No. 3 (Autumn, 1947). ‘ 
6 Oklahoma City Times for September 23, 1949. 
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John DeLesdernier married Miss Mary Newmarch Prescott? of 
New England, and they were the parents of William J oseph Prescott 
DeLesdernier who was born at Galveston, Texas, on August 7, 1844. 
The DeLesdernier family left Galveston for Kansas about 1856, and 
a few years later, William went to Boston to live with an aunt while 
he attended school. During a visit in Kansas, he gave Boston as his 
home when he was enrolled and mustered into the United States 
military service as a private in Company <A, Second Regiment of 
Kansas Cavalry, on January 28, 1862. Although he was born in 
Texas, he served in the Federal Army throughout the War between 
the States, either in Kansas, Arkansas or Indian Territory, while 
his brother who was born in New Hampshire served in the Con- 
federate Army. He treasured among some mementos of the War the 
last copy of the Herald for Freedom that came off the newspaper 
press at Lawrence, Kansas, just before the town was burned by 
Quantrell and his men. The next morning William DeLesdernier 
was with the Kansas Cavalry in Lawrence, and saw the smoldering 
ruins and the dead still lying in the streets of the town. He was de- 
tailed for recruiting service at Fort Smith, Arkansas, in 1863, and 
was shortly afterward recommended to command a company of either 
cavalry or infantry in the Federal forces at Dardenelle, Arkansas. 
He subsequently was with the Federal forces in the Indian Territory, 
and was honorably discharged from military service at Fort Gibson, 
Cherokee Nation, on June 22, 1865.8 


Three years later, DeLesdernier was enlisted and appointed 
Ordnance Sergeant in the Nineteenth Regiment of Kansas Cavalry 
Volunteers, under orders of the War Department for six month’s 
military service against the Plains Indians south of the Arkansas 
River, in Western Indian Territory.2 He was with the Kansas 
companies that marched southwest in the midst of a winter storm to 
the ‘‘Depot on the North Canadian,’’ an encampment later best 
known in Oklahoma history as Camp Supply. On the way, their 
horses either gave out from exposure and lack of feed or were driven 
off by hostile Indians, forcing the soldiers to travel on foot in bitter 
cold and snow to this new camp located where Wolf and Beaver 
creeks meet to form the North Canadian River in present Woodward 


TH Prescott, grandfather of Mary Newmarch Prescott, was a merchant of 
eeGed Maccachuseits- (b. 1737, d. 1816), and he and members of his family 
‘were prominent in colonial affairs and in the service of their country during the 
American Revolution. Other prominent New England families. related to the Pres- 
cotts included the names of Pepperrell, Hoar, Platt and Standish. t 
i 8 “Discharge” certificate of William J. P. DeLesdernier, Sergeant Major, B(art), 
Second Regiment of Kansas Cavalry, described as 5 feet, 5 inches high, fair com- 
plexion, black eyes, dark hair, occupation when enrolled-clerk, signed at Fort we 
‘son, C.N., 22 June 1865, by Fred W. Schuarte, Ist Lieut., 2nd U. S. Cavalry an 

.C.M, Div. 7th A.C. 
Do the prigtual Commission was signed at Camp Crawford, Kansas, 5 June nee 
by S. J. Crawford, Colonel Commanding 19th Regiment, Kansas Cavalry, who ie 
recently resigned as Governor of Kansas to organize the Regiment of Cavalry Vol- 


unteers. 
_ 
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County. DeLesdernier often told about the excitement at the Depot, 
soon after the arrival of the Kansas companies, when they saw the 
return of the Seventh Cavalry troops, under the command of Colonel 
_ George Custer, from the ‘‘Battle of the Washita’’ in which (Novem- 

ber 28, 1868) some of the officers and troopers of the Seventh 
Cavalry had been killed. 


‘Special Orders No 17’ signed by Colonel Crawford, com- 
manding at the ‘‘Depot on North Canadian River, Dec. 6, 1868,” 
ineluded the name of William DeLesdernier of Company D among the 
enlisted men relieved from duty and ordered to report to their re- 
spective troops for further duty in the war against the Indians. At 
the end of this term of military service, he was employed in the Indian 
trading business, and went to the new Sac and Fox Agency in the 
Indian Territory about 1870, with Alexander Rankin, the licensed 
trader. For 1874, his name is listed as a clerk among the employees 
of the Sac and Fox Agency. 


Mr. DeLesdernier brought his bride, née Mary Jane Critzer,}® 
to the Sac and Fox Agency from Lawrence, Kansas, where they had 
been married on February 21, 1872. Their first child, John Prescott 
DeLesdernier, was born at the Agency during the first snow storm 
of the next winter season, for which the Indians gave him the name 
‘“Weseca’’ or ‘‘Snow Spirit.’’ Relating her early experiences on the 
Sac and Fox Reservation, Mrs. DeLesdernier told how she had to 
take her small son and hide in a corn field on several occasions when 
reports spread fear of an attack on the Agency by marauding Osages. 
Another time immediately after General Custer’s last fight on the 
Little Big Horn in Montana, in June, 1876, the Indians brought word 
to Ranking’ store that there had been a ‘‘Big Fight and many white 
soldiers killed,’’ a report confirmed by letter and newspapers several 
days later. Other important happenings on the frontier were known 
to the Indians on the Sae and Fox Reservation before the reports 
came through the regular channels to the Agency. 


Among Mrs, Williams’ papers, there are several pages of random 
notes that she jotted down from time to time about her life as a girl 
in the Indian Territory. Her first recollection was of living at 
Kickapoo Station near Shawneetown about 1881. Mr. and Mrs. 
DeLesdernier and their two children, John and Betsy (she rarely 
heard the name ‘‘Elizabeth’’) moved down from the Sac and Fox 
Agency to the vicinity of Shawneetown where Mr. DeLesdernier was 
Superintendent of Kickapoo Station. The only available building 
that the family found to live in was the deserted school building at 


10 Mary Jane Critzer DeLesdernier was born in Upper Sandusky, Ohio, on 
February 27, 1856, the daughter of William Emmet Critzer and Helena (née 
Sterner) Critzer. After the death of Mr. Critzer at Union City, Indiana, Mrs. 
Critzer moved to Lawrence, Kansas, where her daughter, Mary Jane attended the 
University of Kansas before her marriage to William J. P. DeLesdernier. Mrs. De- 
Lesdernier died in Oklahoma City, on November 9, 1934. 
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Kickapoo Station about six miles west of Shawneetown. This school- 
house was an unfinished frame building of one large room built high 
off the ground, and while it offered a shelter, it took a lot of planning 
and labor to make the place livable yet Mrs. DeLesdernier with her 
fine spirit and ingenuity set to work to make it as homelike as pos- 
sible. Flour sacks were sewed together and tacked up on wooden 
frames for partitions to divide the house space into four rooms: a 
front room, two small bedrooms and a kitchen-dining room. The 
most important was the kitchen-dining room occupying the raised plat- 
form at one end of the schoolroom. 


Kickapoo Station was a lonely place with no one living near so 
whenever a buckboard or wagon came in sight off on the prairie 
road, there was much interest in the possibility of approaching visitors. 
Usually, they arrived in time to cook and serve them a good meal 
for Mrs. DeLesdernier had learned to utilize everything palatable 
to supplement the rather regular diet of beans, salt meat and bread. 
There was an abundance of wild strawberries, dewberries, plums and 
grapes in the growing season. The Indians living in their reservation 
settlements and villages were thoughtful, helpful and kind often 
bringing in buckets full—even tubs full—of berries and fruits in 
spring and summer, and in the fall, quantities of walnuts and pecans. 
The smoke house generally had a supply of cured meat—dried venison 
and salt pork though the latter was not in quantity as fresh pork was 
hard to get for curing. There was always fresh meat in fall and 
winter since game was plentiful as a rule—deer, turkey, duck, quail. 
Beef, however, was always scarce since everyone was trying to build 
up his herd of cattle. It was strange that raising cattle in the vicinity 
of Shawneetown was not very successful though pasturage on the 
open range was ideal in late spring and early summer. In the early 
1880’s, the main trail through the Indian Territory by way of 
Shawneetown on to the Sac and Fox Agency saw heavy travel back 
and forth from the States, by white movers who were notoriously 
eareless about fires. From late summer on, a spark falling or a 
tiny flame creeping out from a camp fire into the heavy dry grass 
would soon be a blaze out of control. Wide.strips of ground were 
kept plowed at some distance around houses and barns as fire guards, 
of course, but if the country was swept by fire cattle and animals of 
all kinds, even small game and birds, would leave in search of food. 


After fire swept the prairie and woods near Kickapoo Station 
late one fall, Mr. DeLesdernier opened the door early one morning to 
see the barnyard full of wild turkeys picking up the few grains of 
feed lying around. He quietly reached for his gun, and succeeded in 
shooting several of the poor birds. They were really ‘‘poor’’ for they 
bad had so little to eat recently that the legs had practically no meat 
on them. Even,the dogs did not have much of a meal though they 
were given all except the turkey breast and tender parts. 
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A prairie fire was a dreaded thing that made everybody rush 
about: one working at the well filling barrels and tubs with water 
so old sacks and pieces of cloth could be kept wet for use to beat 
‘out the flames; another running to open the gates of the corral and 
the fenced pasture nearby so the cattle and horses could escape from 
the blaze. 


One time a big black cloud of smoke billowed up toward the 
sky from a prairie fire heading toward Kickapoo Station. Mr. 
DeLesdernier hurried to hitch the team of horses to the wagon, loaded 
it with two big barrels of water and drove off in the direction of the 
smoke, with John and Betsy on the seat beside him. Before long when 
some men suddenly appeared ahead and stood watching the on- 
coming fire, the wagon was stopped with the team headed toward 
the house, and John was left in charge with the reins in his hands 
while his father went to direct volunteers in fighting the fire. All 
at once, the team of horses took a notion to get back to the corral, 
starting out in a trot and then breaking into a wild run toward the 
house, with little John pulling on the reins by might and main, and 
Betsy clinging desperately to the back of the wagon seat, the water 
from the barrels sloshing over them. Mr. DeLesdernier was almost ~ 
paralyzed in view of two horrors—his children about to die in a 
wreck on one hand, and a roaring fire sweeping toward his home, on 
the other. The mad race of the team and wagon only ended at_the 
corral gate, the children safe but soaked to the skin. Betsy, however, 
had maintained her chief objective in life: that was to stay right 
along by the side of her father and her brother wherever they went. 


There were other memories of life and good times at Kickapoo 
Station. Betsy always managed to lose her sunbonnet even though 
her hair had been tied through a hole in the top of her bonnet. This 
troubled her mother who did her best to keep her child’s complexion 
fair and creamy, away from dark suntan. As for her father, he 
wisely tried to instill Betsy with the thought never to harm anything 
wild that would not harm her. It was a delight to find luscious wild 
strawberries in the angles of the rail fence and, in their midst, green 
garter snakes that she and John caught and treasured as pets. In 
playing ranch, horned toads were caught and herded for cattle. 


There were wonderful sights on the road to Shawneetown 
through the river bottom lands. On both sides in springtime was 
a carpet of ‘‘dog tooth violets,’’ and later, there were wild roses, 
blue spiderwort and scarlet ‘‘standing cypress.’? And near Shawnee- 
town by the side of the road lived the two Elliott children with whom 
John and Betsy played many an afternoon. Off toward the river, 
the children discovered a bank of fine red clay where they spent 
hours molding all kinds of little figures that held their shape when 
dry and then served as herds of cattle and horses and other animals 
for play farms and ranches. 
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will tell you rather proudly that two years of Latin was compulsory, 
and such a requirement is not surprising, for Dr. Scroggs was a very 
good classical scholar. But the cupola and the Latin mottoes could 
not account for the pride expressed in the school song nor the love 
expressed in such statements as ‘‘I loved that old school’’ and ‘‘I’ll 
never forget my school days.’’ 


It was surely the long line of sympathetic and qualified teachers 
that even today keeps the Academy alive and dear to its pupils now 
long past the school age. The principals, as far as can be discovered 
from newspapers, odd documents, and memories, were the Reverend 
J. W. Scroggs, the Reverend I. N. Cundall, Professor John McCarthy, 
and Professor Heard, who was the last and who closed the school. 


The teachers, without any attempt to list them chronologically 
or according to the number of years they taught or the subjects they 
taught, were as follows:? Misses Ada Durham, Jessie Durham, Eliza- 
beth Webb, Mary Webb, Cordelia Myers, Madge Goodykoontz, Letitia 
Goodykoontz, Emma Musick, Kate Timberlake, Annette Brown, Ella 
Bodecker, Louise Graper, Emily Graper, Agnes Hubbell, Fannie Mae 
Browning, Birdie Trott, Sallie Griffin (matron), McNair, Gunn, 
Curry, Yancy, and Professors Hullinger and Douglas. 


The founding of the Academy is recorded in the 1883 Report of . 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: ‘‘In addition to the above [the 
‘two fine seminaries’ at Tahlequah (Park Hill)] there are a number 
gt “pay schools’... . . Worcester Academy at Vinita, under the 
supervision of the Congregational society, erected during the last 
year by funds subscribed by citizens of the Cherokee Nation, is one 
of the best in the Territory and had about 100 students last year.”’ 


The current Indian agent was, however, partly in error in 
making his report to the Commissioner, for although some of the 
citizens of the Cherokee Nation no doubt contributed to the Academy 

funds, the major part was raised outside the Nation. 


On page two of Nevada Couch’s pamphlet, Pages from Cherokee 
Indian History, a paper read at commencement July 18, 1884, and 
later published, many facts about the Academy are given: 


THE WORCESTER ACADEMY OF VINITA 
Is a Congregational Mission School, intended especially to give the 
best educational advantages to Indian boys and girls. 
It is established and is supported by the American Home Missionary 
Society. 
It has a Board of Directors, composed of the best citizens of the 
locality. 
. Only a Nominal Tuition is charged to students, about sufficient to 
meet the incidental expenses of the school. 
| 2The list is compiled from many sources and like all things human is eubject 
to error, 
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The Salaries are paid from Congregational Home Missionary: funds 
at New York. 


The Home Missionary Society appoints the teachers, as it furnishes the 


funds. 


The school is dependent on the beneficent regard of the friends of 
Indian Missions. Material interest in this work is urgently solicited. 


The condition of the Academy is prosperous, increasingly so. Its 
efficiency would be greatly promoted if buildings could be immediately 
erected for boarding and trades purposes. 


But before 1884 ‘‘material interest’? was being ‘‘solicited.”’ 
The Cherokee Advocate says that on February 22, 1883, (which was 
just five weeks after the dedication) the Reverend Mr. Seroggs left 
for the East in the interest of Worcester Academy. ‘‘An effort will 
be made,’”’ the Advocate continues, ‘‘to procure funds to erect addi- 


tional buildings to increase the accommodations and res of this 


promising institution.’ 


Again in 1885 Professor Cundall was writing to Mrs. W. S. 
Robertson, daughter of the Reverend Mr. Woreester, that they were 
building but ereatly needed funds to make the amount available to 
much purpose which was already invested. 


- It has been reported that the ‘‘Congregational Educational So- 
ciety spent more than $100,000, which was used in building two fine 
buildings.’’? Funds to build a dormitory, Aldrich Cottage, were 


given by a wealthy woman from Connecticut (an informant believes) — 


for whom the building was named. If this is the ‘‘ Worcester Academy 
dormitory’’ the contract for erection of which was awarded to Messrs. 
Winterholder and Davis of Neosho in April 1893, its cost was 
$7,769.92. Unfortunately Aldrich Cottage was destroyed by fire. 


Although most of the pupils were day pupils, some were boarders, © 


and although the school was situated in the Cherokee Nation, children — 


of tribes other than Cherokee and white children attended. The 
average number in attendance was one hundred (122 were enrolled 


in 1890). The ‘‘nominal tuition’’ referred to was according to a~ 


pupil five dollars. The Advocate reported tuition at $6.50 per month; 


even so it was apparently so nominal that one former pupil thought ! 


it was a free school when he went there, stating, ‘‘The people in the 
East raised the money.’’ 


“The best citizens of the locality’’ who comprised the Board of 
Directors in the year 1883 were Messrs. A. P. Goodykoontz, President, 
G. W. Green, Treasurer, Wm. P. Ross, Secretary, W. C. Chamberlain, 
L. B. Bell, 7 C. Trott, Nat Skinner and C. V. Rogers. 


The first graduate of the Academy was E. M. Landrum of Vinita, 
who graduated in 1885. ‘‘I led the class; I was at the head of the 


3 Indian-Pioneer History, Indian Archives Division, Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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_elass,’’ Mr. Landrum says loudly; then he adds in sotto voce, ‘‘since 
_ I was the only member.’’ Not only has much general information 
about the Academy come from Mr. Landrum’s lively memory, but 
many a shrewd comment on the faculty and not a few examples of 
“extra curricular activities.’’ 


One ‘‘activity’’ took place on a Halloween. Professor Cundall 

lived in a small house on South Smith Street opposite the Academy. 
He stepped out of his door the next morning after Halloween, stopped, 
looked up, and ducked his head. On the Academy cupola (a small 
square surrounded by railings) was a box stove with a flag—some- 
“body’s red underwear—sticking out of the stove pipe. Cundall 
laughed. He said to the boys, ‘‘It doesn’t look bad up there, but 
we don’t want it there now.’’ The next night they took it down. You 
have only to look into Mr. Landrum’s eye to know who one of the 
““they’’ was! 


Jim Beatty and John Rogers met at the water bucket to get a 
drink. Jim drank first. There were a few drops of water left in 
the dipper, and he threw them on John. John picked up the water 
bucket and threw the water at Jim, but—(Yes, reader, you guessed 
it) Miss Madge Goodykoontz, second grade teacher, came out of her 
door and was the recipient of the whole bucket of water. John was 
made to apologize; he asked if he could write the apology. John 
wrote a beautiful hand. In apologizing he made ‘‘violent love’’ to 
Miss Goodykoontz; she said the apology was worse than the offense. 


But Mr. Landrum was not above making love himself to the 
teachers. To Miss Emma Musick, the kindergarten teacher, he wrote, 
“Music, sweet music, how I love thee.’’ And she could say nothing 
for he was merely quoting poetry. 


Professor John McCarthy is remembered for many reasons: he 
married the house matron; he came from St. Louis, where he had 
worked in a foundry. Mr. Landrum recalls that McCarthy had a 
patented paddle. He laid the boys across his knee and worked the 
paddle like a sewing machine with a treadle. 


Professor Isaac Cundall was one of the participants in a rather 
strange episode that took place in the early days of the Academy. 
The following story may serve as preparation for that episode which 
will be discussed later. Professor Cundall wanted to introduce a 
course in calisthenics, so he chose a pupil, Nevada Couch, to go to 
St. Louis to be trained. When she returned she was to teach the 
others, but they wouldn’t do a thing she told them. ‘‘The choice had 
been a bad one,’’ comments Mr. Landrum; ‘‘she was a ‘white’ girl. 


It is of the Reverend Mr. Scroggs that Mr. Landrum has the 
happiest memories. He was an ‘‘even tempered man; he didn’t 
have to roar at you to get things done.’’ He had the best all round 
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education of any man that Mr. Landrum had ever known. And he 
always took interest in school concerts, charades and literary societies. 


Dr. Scroggs was himself a singer and composer. Mrs. Berrigan 
of Norman, who knew Dr. Scroggs some years later, remembers 
especially a performance of the Anvil Chorus given at Kingfisher 
College. ‘‘His voice rang out,’’ she says; ‘‘I can hear it yet.’’ 


The literary societies were apparently a high spot in the week. 
Every Friday a program was held. There were debating and singing. 
Mr. Landrum says that Frank Franklin, ‘‘just a friend of the 
School,’? helped with these programs. If no one else had a speech 
Preston Davis (later to be a prominent Vinita lawyer and judge) 
had one. 


And one suspects that these literary societies were not all 
‘‘literary.’’ Mrs. J. S. Campbell (then Mary Garrett) gracious and 
charming wife of a successful merchant, mother of five children and 
grandmother of eleven grandchildren, remembers ‘‘singing and gig- 
gling and having the most fun’’ at these Friday afternoon sessions. 
And one suspects that this fun was not confined to girl fun, for in re- 
ealling the names of former pupils of the Academy she confides, 
‘‘T ean remember the boys’ names better than I can the girls’.”’ 


Mrs. Hilton (Essie Fox) remembers the assemblies every morn- 
ing, for each student had to have a quotation to answer to his name. 
Tke quotation she can quote today is one from Longfellow: 


What would the world be to us 
If the children were no more. 


Mrs. Hilton made double use of her grammar book: she not only 
learned her grammar from it, but used it for getting the quotations 
for assembly. 


From Mr. W. H. Klaus of Vinita comes news of the ‘‘ wonderful 
glee club’’ which was ‘‘called back time after time’’ and which 
“‘raised the roof.’? When the question was asked, ‘‘ Were you in the 
glee club?’’ Mr. Klaus exclaimed, ‘‘Gosh, yes,’’ and immediately 
began singing : 


‘‘There was an old man so the story runs 
The father of two blooming sons, 
The older was a nice young man 
Built on a Moody and Sankey plan 
The second was a terrible son... .. # 


But one should go to 704 E. Tahlequah Street, Vinita, to learn the 
fate of that second son. 


_ Not only the glee club remains in Mr. Klaus’s memory : ‘‘ Another 
thing we learned at Worcester Academy was Genesis, Exodus, Num- 
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bers, ete. Every Wednesday for one period we studied Bible. After 
a a grade we had to know how to spell every book and name in 
e Bible.’’ 


Professor McCarthy was really a kinder man than the patented 
paddle indicated. Mr. Klaus started at the Academy in the second 
grade, but he didn’t finish, for his mother died. But encouraged by 
Professor McCarthy he took a special course (instituted by the pro- 
fessor) which consisted of bookkeeping, accounting, penmanship. 
Bryant and Stratton Accountinghouse Bookkeeping was the for- 
midable title of the textbook he studied; he got a special diploma in 
bookkeeping and penmanship. 


Mr. Klaus remarked that there was no football or other sport 
at Worcester, but there were leap frog and marbles and fights. So, 
perhaps football wasn’t missed. 


When Mrs. Paul Clinton (Fannie Knight) was questioned about 
her part in any pranks that might have been played while she at- 
tended Worcester Academy, she replied, ‘‘ Well, I met my husband 
there.’’ He was a boarder; she a day pupil. 


Miss Myrtle Lucky’s answer to the same question was a firm, 
“No, we never got into scrapes; we knew what would happen when 
we got home.”’ 


She and her two sisters, Sarah Frances and Sabrina, attended 
the Academy. . Myrtle was six years old when she entered; she 
finished the eleventh grade. It was she who said ‘‘I loved that old 
school.’’ 


Small Myrtle had her troubles, for she thought one of the 
teachers took a dislike to her. Consequently Myrtle didn’t do very 
well in school, and had to stay in the same class two or three years. 
This situation worried the little girl quite a bit, for as she says 
“T knew I was smart.’’ Finally Professor McCarthy called her 
out of the class room and took her into another class room and asked 
her how she would like to be in that class. She did fine all the rest 
of the time she was at the Academy. 


At commencements there were contests. Myrtle competed one 
‘year. She was about ten; the other competitors were seniors. They 
were given special training, after school and during lunch time, but 
‘Myrtle had just the ordinary class instruction. She won third prize. 
‘Her father knew that she had worked very hard, and thinking she 
‘deserved a special prize, he bought her one—a vase, white opaque 
glass with red glass roses on it. Antique collectors are going to be 
‘after this vase some day. Rewards were given for attending with- 
‘out missing, and Miss Lucky won a book which she still proudly 
‘possesses. Winning a reward for attendance was quite an achieve- 
ment, for the sisters walked in every day from their farm home. 
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At one time they couldn’t come in as the slews were up after 


heavy rains. When the girls didn’t appear for several days, some 
of the teachers, Professor Cundall, Misses Griffin, Durham, Myers, 
went out in a surrey to see about them. The girls were as ‘‘tickled 
to see them as if they had been kin folks.’’ 


Every year, both Myrtle and Sabrina recall, there was a picnic. 
The teachers and pupils went in buggies, and the destination was 
Big Cabin Creek. Each took his own lunch, which was nearly always 
fried chicken, and there were red lemonade and ice cream. Sabrina 
(now Mrs. Moore) says, ‘‘We were excused early on Friday to go 
out to the prairie and pick flowers or have fun.’’ 


And now for the story of Nevada Couch, the same who was sent 
to St. Louis to be trained in calisthenics and whose school mates 
refused to be instructed by her when she returned: On June 18, 
1884, at the Commencement exercises of the Academy Miss Couch 
read a paper on the life of Samuel Austin Worcester: 


“Our Institution is called Worcester Academy in honor of Rev. Samuel 
Austin Worcester, D. D., a true and tried friend of the Cherokee people. 


“It is the purpose of this essay to collect such facts as may be avail- 


able, from whatever source and in whatever form, pertaining to the early 
and later life of this eminently faithful and good man with some leading 
facts of Cherokee Indian history identified with it.” . 


The paper goes on to tell of the early Cherokee missions in 
Georgia, the arrival of Worcester and his bride, their early years 
as missionaries, the birth of their older children, the arrest of Wor- 
cester and his colleague Butler and their imprisonment and finally 
the long journey west. 


Shortly after it was given, the address was published in a 


twenty-seven page booklet with the title page of the third editien 
as follows: 


THE WORCESTER ACADEMY OF VINITA 
AN INDIAN SCHOOL OF THE AMERICAN Home Missionary Soorety 


PAGES 
—From— 
CHEROKEE INDIAN HISTORY, 
As Identified With 
SAMUEL AUSTIN WORCESTER, D. D., 


For 34 Years a Missionary of the A.B.C.F.M. 
Among the Cherokees 


A Paper 


Read at the Commencement of Worcester Academy 
at Vinita, Ind. Ter., June 18, 1884, 
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By MISS NEVADA COUCH, 
A Member of the Academy 


Published for the Institution 
Third Edition, Revised 


R. P. Studley & Co., Printers, St. Louis 


And then the storm descended on Nevada Couch’s head. One 
feels at this date that the trouble was rooted in jealousy; not only 
was there resentment at Miss Couch’s being a ‘‘white girl,’’ but 
there seems to have been professional jealousy present also. The 
storm came in the form of attacks, first on errors of fact, then on the 
authorship of the pamphlet itself. The attacker, one is sorry to learn, 
was Spencer S. Stephens, for Mr. Stephens had given long and 
valuable service as a teacher to the Cherokees. Perhaps the story 
is best told in two letters written by I. N. Cundall to Mrs. W. S. 
Robertson, a daughter of the Reverend S. A. Worcester. These 
letters are the property of Mrs. Grant Foreman who has very kindly 
given permission for their publication. They came into Mrs. Fore- 
man’s possession through Mrs. Robertson’s daughter Ann Augusta 
(Mrs. N. B. Moore). 


Vinita Jan 17 -85 
My Dear Mrs. Robertson. 


Your Favor of 14inst recd this morning, discloses the fact that my 
last letter to you was misdirected, and accounts for my not hearing from 
it. 

I have today mailed to Mrs. Boudinot 1% doz copies of Miss Couch’s 
“Pages from Cherokee Hist &c” and accompanied it with a letter of my own. 


Miss Couch sends you by this mail three Autograph copies—one for 


- yourself and one for each of your two daughters—and will do the same 
for any others whose names and addresses you will send to her. The 


second and third editions are identical except the imprint. 
Some considerable delay was occasioned in trying to take advantage of 


all criticisms on the first edition by wh to improve the second. In this 


I have given my personal assistance to Miss Vada so far as I could do 
conscientiously and have it remain as her own. 

And Mr Studley gave his own eye (than which I know no keener) 
to the proof, and “get up”. He pronounces it one of the neatest productions 
which has ever gone out from his press—and this is after an experience of 
40 years in St. Louis. We get many complimentary letters. It has been 


placed in all the leading Libraries, and acknowledgments received. 


4 


A Mistake fortunate or unfortunate has been made affecting the cost, 


but adding to the attractiveness of the book. In the final order, thinking 
that for Libraries, Special Mailing, and use of friends it would be pleasant 


m 


- 
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to have a part gotten up in More attractive form, I requested Mr. Studley 
to print the last 500 with lighter colored cover, in colors and on fine heavy 
tinted paper. The result, he has printed the entire 2 & 3d editions in this 
nice shape. Which brings them to about $10. per hundred. He claims to 
have followed orders, & the letter containing the order not preserved. 
This however is not your fault. I will hold and send to you whatever 
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number you may direct—and send to you in whatever way you may order. 
You paying only the rate I gave you in the former letter. 

Miss C. has been assailed here most bitterly through the agency of a 
direcly (sic) by Mr. S. S. Stephens—first by writing letters to “Advance 
& “Independent” on minor discrepancies—& now these are entirely removed 
claiming that it was written by other parties. It has been charged suc- 
cessively—to Wm. P. Ross—Rev. J. W. Scroges—Rey. Leonidas Dodson— 
Miss Ada A. Durham my first assistant and to myself. 

The girl, who is very bright, worked grandly—and as few of her age 
could work. I received the pages page by page as they came from her 
desk. Most of the work being done in my presence, —some parts being 
corrected & transposed many times. No other party but myself saw a word 
of it. 

Whatever aid she got, I gave but only as was proper as her principal, 
anxious that she should do herself and the institution justice. She has 
well earned the kind words she is receiving and from the highest sources. 
I know a word of appreciation from yourself would be specially valued 
by her. : 

Yours Heartily 
I. N. Cundall. 


Three months later he wrote to Mrs. Robertson again in reply 
to her request for more copies of the pamphlet. This letter is written 
on paper with an interesting letter head: 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
Vinita, Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory. 


Vinita, I. T. Apr 21 1885 
My Dear Mrs. Robertson: 

In reply to your kind letter, I find I can send you 200 copies Addi- 
tional “Pages &c as identified with the Life of Dr S. A. Worcester,” your 
honored Father. 

I do this the more readily as I feel that the use through you will be 
most discriminating for permanent good, I am surprised at the interest this 
little pamphlet has elicited at the East. Its publication was an individual 
matter of my own. For the 5000 copies all told I have paid $270. Of this 
I have received back less than thirty per cent. i 

You have now 400 copies—I have from you $10. If If you can send 
me $15 additional I will be satisfied. To meet future exigencies we have 
300 copies left only. And ten years hence they will be sought after, at a 
high value, as a reliable recount of the history of those troublous times. 

I am glad to know of your daughters success in her boarding School 
Movement. She has special adaptations and advantages in that direction 
and I hope the institution may be the means of great usefulness. I will 
be glad to know of its development from time to time. 


We are building here, —but greatly need funds to make the amount 
available to much purpose, which is already invested. 


Yours Most Heartily 
I. N. Cundall. 


However, in spite of Professor Cundall’s letters, it is said very 
firmly in Vinita today (August, 1951) that Professor Cundall wrote 
the book and signed Miss Couch’s name. : 


It would be fruitless to pursue the question of authorship 
today. Certainly at first glance the rather long, formal, scholarly 
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sentences seem not to be those of a high school girl, but one should 
remember that in the Nineteenth Century such writing was the rule 


‘rather than the exception, and there is plenty of evidence even in 


domestic literature (letters, diaries, ete.) that ‘‘in those days’’ many 
“little fishes wrote like whales.’’ 


Yet Cundall was right in one respect. He predicted, ‘‘Ten years 
hence they will be sought after, at a high value, as a reliable recount 
of the history of those troublous times.’’ No writer on Cherokee 


matters today neglects the booklet by Nevada Couch, and many 


quotations have been made from it in more ambitious and more com- 
prehensive works. And when the present writer wished to read the 
pamphlet and obtained it through an inter-library loan she paid 


- an insurance fee on $50.00 for the tattered and water stained little 


twenty-seven page book. 


Miss Lucky says that Vada Couch was supposed to graduate with 
the ‘‘big class’’ (six or seven members!), but that some girls got 
*‘mad’’ and dropped out. She thinks that Vada Couch never grad- 
uated. It is from her, too, that we learn that Miss Couch died of 
tuberculosis. All that one learns of Nevada Couch is sad. One 
hopes that she found somewhere in her association with the fine 
teachers of Worcester and in her study of him for whom the Academy 
was named some means of coping with those unhappy circumstances 
that seem to have come her way in life. 


The first graduating class of the Academy consisted of HE. M. 
Landrum, and the second class, of Freeman Ballard and Jim 
Dumas. The short list of students which follows is made up, like 
that of the faculty, from many sources and may be faulty from many 
causes yet will give some small pleasure to any Worcester alumni 
who might chance to read it: Birdie, Willie and Homer Trott; Tom 
Windfield; Mary Garrett (Mrs. J. S. Campbell); Bird and Bob 
Ironsides; Fred Radcliff; Fannie, Henry ney ie Knight; Bertha 
Rogers, Bess and J. L. Chouteau; Harrison Bethel; Paul Clinton; 
Preston Davis; Jim Beatty; John Rogers; Nannie Stafford (Mrs. 
Kornegay) ; Mary Raymond; Flossie Stephens; Rina and Carrie Blue- 
jacket; Celia Egan; W. H. Klaus; Charlotte Mode (Mrs. W. H. 
Klaus); Joe Butte; George Capp; Sarah Frances, Sabrina and 
Myrtle Lucky; Stella Davies; Liburn Scott ; Essie Fox (Mrs. Hilton) ; 
Bert Chandler and Marshall Stevens. 


Worcester Academy was built to fill the need for advanced 
education. The Vinita public school system answered elementary 
needs, but there was no school of higher learning nearer than the 
Cherokee Male and Female Seminaries at Tahlequah and Park Hill. 
Statehood was near, the public school system was expanding, and in 
1902 the sum of $4,000 was appropriated by the town council out 
of school funds to purchase the Worcester Academy property. 
Worcester Academy then became a part of the Vinita school system. 
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In the summer of 1952, seventy years after the founding of the 
Academy, the last building was torn down to make way for a play- 
ground. When the cornerstone was opened, it was found to contain 
yearbooks, catalogues, student handbooks, and similar materials. 
These papers are now in the office of Mr. G. R. Griffin, superin- 
tendent of schools in Vinita. 


Herbert Worcester Hicks, grandson of Worcester, stated:* ‘“‘My 
grandfather died with his ambition for a college among the Cherokees 
unrealized, but the old Worcester Academy at Vinita, established in 
territorial days by the American Home Missionary Society, was given 
his name.”’ 


Miss Couch in the coneluding paragraph of her paper of 1884 
says, ‘‘May the Academy whose anniversary we celebrate today, be 
worthy of the name it bears—committed to every good work and 
struggling heroically, even at cost of suffering, to be a blessing to 
the Cherokee Nation, for whom the noble Worcester gave his life.’’ 
And there are many who say with conviction that it was worthy 
and that it was a blessing. 


Worcester Academy has passed into limbo along with other fine 
academies and seminaries which offered to youth of an early day the 
educational and social benefits that were only too few in pioneer 
America. 


And so we take leave of Worcester Academy in other words of 
that class song with which we began. The class song of 1887 written 
by Emma Beck coneludes with the words: ‘‘Farewell to dear Wor- 
cester, farewell.’’ 


4 Indian-Pioneer History (1937), OHS. 
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_ WILLIAM G. BRUNER, MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF 
KINGS, CREEK NATION 


By Orpha B. Russell* 


William G. Bruner, former member of the House. of Kings 
from Lutchapoga Town, Creek Nation, and one of Oklahoma’s old 
and unforgettable Indian characters died on Easter Sunday, April 
13, 1952. Born at the outbreak of the War between the States, he 
grew up in the post-war period when factionalism, along the same 
lines of cleavage engendered in that conflict between the northern 
and southern sympathizers, brought strife and bloodshed to the 
Creek Nation. The northern division, mostly full bloods who had 
sided with the Union, were opposed to changes in the old tribal 
customs and laws, particularly to any movement toward the breakup 
of the tribal land tenure. Conservative in tribal matters, they de- 
veloped bitter and open opposition to the political dominance of the 
southern division that reached a climax in the well known ‘‘Green 
‘Peach War’”’ in 1881-2.1 Young Bruner, affectionately called ‘‘Billie 
Bruner,’’ by his tribesmen, did not have an active part in the political 
intrigues of this time yet the members of his family were identified 
with the northern division under the leadership of Isparhechar who 
finally rose to power and was elected principal chief of the Creek 
Nation in 1895. 


The Bruners were members of Lutchapoga (misspelled ‘‘ Loker 
Poker’’) Town, a branch of old Tulsey Town, located where the City 
of Tulsa is today.2 The people of this town were among the followers 

of the noted Creek leader, Opothleyahola, who remained loyal to the 
Union during the War between the States, and whose followers fled 
to Kansas in a bitter winter storm after their defeat in battle by the 


* This article had been adapted and edited for The Chronicles, from an extended 
manuscript by Orpha B. Russell covering notes taken in interviews with the late 
William Bruner and with his daughter, Billy Lee Tuttle, and some of his old friends; 
‘and also, including a complete transcript of testimonies in Case File #2895 in the 
old files of Judge Isaac C. Parker, United States Court, now stored in the basement 
of the Federal Building at Fort Smith, Arkansas——Ed. (M.H.W.) 

1 Angie Debo, The Road to Disappearance (Norman, 1941), pp. 249-84. 

2 While Tulke Pucha (misspelled Tulka Butcha) was chief of Lutchapoga Town, 
Chief S. W. Brown’s father, S. W. Brown, Sr. (So-Pathlo), often visited the Bruners 
‘and attended their town dances which were held in a large square ground at what 
is now Fifteenth Street and Denver, in Tulsa. Brown recalls that there was a 
spring of water there, and the dance ground was called “Notcup-Tolofa” (Nucka- 
P’ute-Halo’fa). Lutchapoga Town covered all the territory shown on the accompany- 
ing map in this article, several acres lying north, south and east of the areas shown. 
The camping site for the square ground extended north from Fifteenth Street and 
Denver to where the Frisco Railroad now lies, east as far as the Midland Valley 
R. R. tracks. The old Town cemetery was removed from the blocks lying between 
Second and Fourth streets and Denver and Frisco avenues to allow extension of 
Tulsa’s city-building program after World War I. 
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Confederate forces in December, 1861.8 BBillie’s mother told him — 
the story of how she had made the tragic march through snow and 
ice to Kansas soon after his birth. His father, George Bruner, served 
in the Union Army, and many years later during the troubles in 
the Creek Nation, he was murdered by one Casa-Te-Ho who died in 
the 1890’s without ever being brought to trial under the law. Billie’s 
mother, Annie Bruner, was the daughter of Casa Hadjo, and was 
enrolled (No. 923) on the Creek tribal rolls at Sapulpa, Indian Terri- 
tory, on October 9, 1899. She died January 31, 1912, at the age of 
sixty-five, and was buried in the Old Tiger Bone cemetery, twenty 
miles southwest of Tulsa. 


There is a difference of opinion among William Bruner’s sur- 
vivors as to his exact age: Some say he was 90 years old, others, 
‘108 years.’’ He himself told the writer early in 1951 that he did 
not know how old he was. The final roll of the Creek Nation (1902) 
lists him as William Bruner (No. 7530), full blood, age 40. Stones 
marking the graves of members of the Bruner family indicate the 
age of 40 in 1902 is very probably correct. When Bruner was eii- 
rolled for allotment, at Muskogee, his 160 acre homestead was 
selected west of Tulsa, on the Sand Springs road, a location that was 
later the site of a railroad switch named for him on the Sand Springs 
Railway. He clung to eighty acres of his allotment until his death 
despite all efforts to persuade him to sell the land. It is valued at 
$80,000 today. 


In his active life as a man, William Bruner was a kind, honest 
and respected rancher whose word was as good as gold. Once his 
family doctor told the story of sending him a bill in the routine of 
office accounts for having performed an operation for appendicitis 
on Bruner’s daughter. At the time of her illness, Bruner anxious 
to save her life had consented to the operation and said that though 
he had no money then to pay the doctor for his services, he would 
pay. Sometime later, Bruner appeared at the office and handed 
the well worn bill to the doctor who looked at it, remarking with a 
laugh, ‘‘Why, this is my bill. What I want is the money.’’ Bruner 
who generally spoke in Creek this time said, ‘‘I have money.’’ He 


then proceeded to pull out a roll of money and paid the doctor the 
full amount due him. 


The writer was introduced to the venerable old Indian through 
the Euchee chief, S. W. Brown, who had known Bruner most of his” 
life. He said that ‘‘Billie’’ was a good man but he had a ‘‘self- 
persecution complex.’’ He reported that Bruner had run into 
trouble with white men early in life. Billie had acquired most of 
what little ‘‘book learning’’ he had while attending Wealaka Mission 


$ Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma: A Hist the St 
and Its People (New York, 1929), Vol. I, pp. 325-29. oy of ee 
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when the Reverend Robert Loughridge, was superintendent.4 To 

_ learn to speak and write English was one of the primary objects in 

- the early day Creek mission schools, and any Indian youth who used 
his native language in school received a whipping. There was a 
six-foot man named Porter at Wealaka Mission whose chief duty 
was to administer the whipping for the infringement of this rule. 
One time Billy Bruner was up for a whipping for speaking Creek in 
school. He resented the punishment, and with three other boys 
turned on Porter, gave him a severe beating and left school. 


Chief Brown has carefully preserved an old ledger of daily 
accounts that lists Bruner and members of his family as customers 
at the trading post operated by the chief’s father, S. W. Brown, Sr. 
(So-Path-La). This location was on the south side of the Arkansas 
River near Wealaka Mission, and the site, or one near, is shown on 
maps of the Creek Nation of the 1880’s as ‘‘Fairfield.’’> Wealaka 
Mission was a mile or so north of the trading post, and a post office 
ealled We-a-la-ka was established at the mission site on April 8, 
1880, with W. T. Davis as Postmaster. 


Medicine men were Billie Bruner’s instructors after he left the 
mission school, and many hills and prairies in the old Creek Nation 
were his school grounds. He recalled the old days of instruction in 

_ the area surrounding the four mounds that marked the big caves built 
by Opotheyola’s men when they set out for the north in 1861.6 Bruner 
enjoyed recalling one excursion in particular because he had killed 
four deer near the mounds while his instructor, the Medicine Man, 
had killed nothing. While reminiscing, Bruner stated that he had 
lived all of his life in Tulsa and Creek counties except for six years 
in prison. It was hard for the writer to believe that the quiet, un- 
assuming Bruner had cut ‘‘five notches’’ on the handle of his pistol. 
Some people have credited him with eight killings, all justified under 
the laws of the Creek Nation when he took a stand with the appointed 


4 Rey. Robert Loughridge was Superintendent of Wealaka Mission from 1881 to 
1894. Established by order of the Creek National Council in 1881, a handsome 
three-story brick building was completed here and the school opened in January, 
1882. Billy Bruner must have been among the older boys in attendance——Ed. 

51t was probably through a lapse in memory that one informant stated that 
_ Brown’s trading post was cailed “Fairland.” Another informant who knew this 
location stated that the name was “Fairfield,” as shown on maps of the Creek Na- 
tion in the 1880’s. No post office by either the name “Fairland” or “Fairfield” was 
established in the Creek Nation, according to records of the Post Office Department 
in Washington, D. C. Sometimes the name of a location would be given another 
name when established as a post office to save duplication of names already on file 
in the Department. The post office We-a-la-ka was established about the time the 
Creek Council provided for the school there, and before the building was completed. 
(For reference to the post office, see George H. Shirk, First Post Offices Within the 
Boundaries of Oklahoma, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 [Summer, 
1948], p. 234.) —Ed. - ee ee ak 
6 Orpha B. Russell, “Ekvn-hy’lwuce, Site of Oklahoma’s First Civil War Battle. 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIX, No. 4 (Winter, 1951-2), pp. 401-02, fn. 2. 
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tribal officers on the side of law and order during the troubled 
times of the late 1880’s. But when Billie killed a white man, ‘‘ Uncle 
_ Sam’’ entered the case. 


The years immediately after the ‘‘Green Peach War’’ saw the 
conservative full-blood Creeks beginning their last stand for their 
ancient nation and the ownership of their lands. Railroad building 
in the Indian Territory brought an influx of white people to the new 
towns along the railroads. Congress passed a law in 1887 providing 
for allotment of Indian reservation lands in severalty, and it was 
only a question of time that such a law would provide for the allot- 
ment of Creek lands to individual owners and the breakup of the 
tribal government. In 1889, United States Courts were established 
in the Indian Territory with jurisdiction in all offenses against the 
Federal Government except cases involving capital punishment." 
The same year saw the run opening of the Oklahoma Country to 
white settlement. These changes on the Last Frontier were ac- 
companied by great pressure in the background, brought to bear on 
the character and integrity of any Indian who resisted to preserve 
his old tribal rights. Some influential inter-married white men in 
the Creek Nation who took advantage of their wealth and prestige 
ruthlessly and secretly marked for death anyone who was in their 
way. Many white traders were notoriously irregular in business. 
The whiskey traffic flourished against the Federal prohibition laws 
in the Indian Territory. These chaotic conditions were similar to 
those in the life of the Creek people that had brought war between 
them and the United States seventy-five years before back in 
Alabama and Georgia, resulting in the enforced removal of the 
Indians over the ‘‘Trail of Tears’’ to the West. 


Early in 1889, Billie Bruner was arrested on a liquor charge 
by United States Deputy Marshal W. A. Moody but he was allowed 
to go free for a time, or until his case was called and reviewed in 
the court, for he was well known as a full blood of his word. 
Strangely enough, Bruner even helped Deputy Moody in some of his 
work as an officer of the law. A few weeks later, Moody and four 
other deputies sought the arrest of Jeff Berryhill, a young Creek, 
for larceny. Without warning or making themselves known, they 
made an attack on the Berryhill home where Billie Bruner happened 
to be visiting. In the gun fight that followed, Moody was killed. 
Bruner was arrested for murder and tried before the United States 
District Court at Fort Smith, Arkansas, and Judge Isaac C. Parker 
sentenced him for ten years imprisonment on a manslaughter charge 
in the killing of Moody. During his long years as Judge of the 


7 All cases involving capital punishment arising in the Cherokee, Creek and part 
of the Choctaw nations were tried as heretofore by Judge Isaac C. Parker, in the United 
States District Court at Fort Smith—Oklahoma: A History of the State and Its 
People, op. cit. Vol. II, pp. 717-19; Harry P. Daily, “Judge Isaac C. Parker,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XI, No. 1 (March 1933), pp. 673-90. + 
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United States Court at Fort Smith, Isaac OC. Parker was known for 

_ meting out justice with dispatch and heavy sentences in the many 
criminal cases tried before him. The testimonies of William Bruner’s 
case are in Judge Parker’s Case File #2895 in the old files of the 
United States Court now stored in the basement of the Federal 
Building at Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


On March 15, 1889, United States Deputy Marshals B. Cox, 
B. Heady, B. Burgess and Grant (or ‘‘Grat’’) Dalton went before 
United States Commissioner James Brizzolara at Fort Smith, and 
sought a warrant for the arrest of William Bruner and ‘‘one Berry’’ 
for the felonious, wilful, premeditated and ‘‘malice aforethought’’ 
murder of ‘‘W. A. Moody, a white man and not an Indian.’’8 
(It may be noted here that Grat Dalton later died in an attempted 
raid on the Coffeyville, Kansas, banks in October, 1892.) 


On March 20, 1889, William Bruner and William Berryhill 
appeared before Judge Isaac C. Parker with their attorneys, W. S. 
- Wolfenberger, M. M. Elmmoson, and heard the testimonies of Grant 
Dalton, J. B. Heady and William Burgess. Grant Dalton being 
duly sworn deposed and said: 


“T reside at Fort Smith, Arkansas. This is my headquarters and I 
know the defendants in this cause; that is, I know defendant Bruner— 
mever seen Berryhill until we arrested him. 


“Knew deceased—he had a warrant for Jeff Berryhill for Larceny. 
 Defendent Berryhill’s son— and we went to arrest him. We started up 
the river bottom towards defendant Berryhill’s house and we searched all 
the houses on road going up there, and never found Jeff, so we went to the 
last house in which defendant Berryhill and his son, Jeff, lived. When we 
got within 600 yards about of house we decided to make a run on house. 


“Our party consisted of five—myself, William Moody, Robert Cox, 
B. Heady, and William Burgess. : 


“Bob Cox and Moody were in the lead. Cox ran to house and circled 
to right of house so as to take in the back of house and not let them get 
into pasture. 


soho ee weed De ae ae ae ie 


“TI and deceased ran straight to door that opened to the south of the 
house. We were all a horseback. I pulled to the left about 20 feet and 
ran in about 20 or 25 yards of the house. By this time the deceased was 
_to the house. 


“Moody ran fast, right straight on to the door, about two feet, you 
- might say, to the right of the door. Moody checked his horse to get off, 
‘and at that I stopped my horse and jumped off my horse. 


“Just as I got off my horse there were two shots fired. Seen smoke 
strike deceased in the breast. I went to front of my horse, stepping two 


_. 8The writer wishes to make grateful acknowledgment to Chief Deputy E, A. 
Riddle and Clerk Truss Russell, United States District Court in Fort Smith, Arkansas 
for granting permission to examine and transcribe the original documents on William 
Bruner’s trial, in Judge Isaac C. Parker’s Case File #2895 in the old files of the 
‘United States District Court, stored in the basement of the Federa] Building at 
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s about, and shot at the door. I kept on shooting and running on up 
ne house. I got up to the house. I could not hear anybody in there, 
go I stood at the corner of house—to the right of the corner a little bit— 
holding my gun up against a crack I seen there to the left of the corner. 


“While I had my gun there I kept my head turned to the door to my 
right; the door being wide open and somebody shot me through this crack. 


“J moved around a little further to the right, after I was shot, about 
a foot. My gun fired when I was shot. I had my finger on trigger and 
bullet struck me in that arm IJ had on trigger, and gun went off. 


“J tried to use my gun again, but I could not use my left hand. So, 
I spoke to Cox, who was standing at corner of house to the right of me. 
I told him to step out a little and shot in at door by me. I told him to 
shoot quick and fast in there so that I could get away from there or they 
would kill me. 


“So, he did. I ran straight back south about 20 feet, then I ran east 
about 15 yards. I then took out my pistol and shot in at door in east of 
house. Having loaded my Winchester before I did so, I called to deceased 
to come over and get my Winchester; that I was crippled and could not 
use it. First time he raised his head and looked at me. I called to him 
the second time and he laid his head down, and he made no move or answer. 
This was before I fired in the house with my pistol. 


“T fired one shot and ran right over where deceased was—right be- 
hind him at his feet. I told him to take my Winchester and use it; told 
him this two or three times. I then fell down right behind him, behind 
- hill, thinking that he was trying to dodge the shots. I spoke to him 
again telling him to take my gun. He made no answer-and I thought 
then he was killed. I got up then and stepped to left of him about 10 
feet, behind a tree. I called to Heady to come down and get my Winchester 
and use it. He said, no, he was all right with a shot gun there. 


“Then I called to Cox to set house on fire. Kept calling to whoever 
was in house to come out or we would kill him. Just then defendant 
Berryhill came out of house and surrendered. 


“T called again to Cox to tell him to come out and surrender, and Cox 
called back that he had already come out and surrendered. I told him to 
send man down to me and to hold house that there was another man in it. 


“Cox told me that the old man said there was nobody else in there. 
I told him I knew there was. To set house on fire. The women had come: 
out at this other door on the east and come down, passing by me—one of! 
them—and crossed the hollow going up to another house close by. I! 
turned around and called to the women to come back or I would kill every} 
one of them. So, they came back by me. I told them to make that fellow! 
surrender in there or I was going to burn house and kill the whole outfit.: 


“T called to Cox again to set house on fire and kill this fellow. 


“Then, soon after this, Bill Bruner told Cox that if we would not kill! 
him he would come out and surrender. He came out and Cox spoke to met 
and said they were both here. 


“I told him to march them down there to me. So, he fetched th 


down to me and I handcuffed them. Then Cox and Burgess went in al 
searched the house. ? 


“Heady was waiting on deceased while they were searching the hou 
I told Heady to go and get team that was standing by house and he go 
team and we brought deceased to Tulsa. While we were loading decease 
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on wagon the women brought Bruner’s hat and they put it on his head. 
He stood there humming some kind of an Indian song and stamping his 
feet a little bit. Cox called my attention to this. 


“After we loaded deceased in wagon they went back again and searched 
house, and they brought out a pistol and a Winchester. Cox brought them 
out and William Burgess. 


“Deceased was dead when we loaded him in wagon. There were 
three shots fired from house that I heard. Defendants and three women 
that I seen were in house. When we ran up no one looked out or came 
out. 


“I was a deputy. United States Marshal Moody was deputy, also. 
Heady was a deputy, the others we took along as pilots to assist us. 


“T fired eight or ten shots. Cox about six. This was all the shots 
fired by our party. I fired first of my party, as the two shots from house 
were fired out of door. 


“T kept firing as fast as I could as I ran up to the house. Cox fired the 
other shots when I told him to. I had shot about six or seven times 
between the time the shots fired from house until the third shot hit me. 


“When the shots fired from house he (Moody) was making a motion- 
with his leg to get off his horse. His horse kind of reared up and wheeled 
to the right and went around house. Moody being still on horse. De- 
ceased was shot right below heart. One wound I seen—never made any 
examination of his clothes. I had a Winchester and pistol. 


“Cox had a Winchester and pistol. Heady had a double-barreled shot 
gun and pistol. Moody, pistol—Burgess, a pistol. I examined pistol that 
was brought from house. It was a 44-cartridge pistol-Colts. There were 
two empty hulls and an empty chamber out of it. Two shots seemed to be 
recently fired. Did not examine Winchester. 


“This was in the Creek Nation it occurred on March 15, 1889 about 
11 o’clock in the day time. Deceased was a white man. I am white man. 
Had not seen defendants on that day. 


CROSS EXAMINATION 


“We did not have time to ask party to surrender before they shot 
on us. Horse’s head of deceased was in three feet of house when he was 
shot. I was 25 yards at the time from the house when deceased was shot 
and on same side of house Moody was on. 


“Deceased lived from five to ten minutes after he was shot. 


“J was about off my horse when shots fired from house. Deceased was 
25 yards from house on ground when I found him. The pistol and Win- 
chester I brought down here. The door was wide open from the time we 
seen the house and stood wide open all the time. There were no empty 
chambers in deceased’s pistol. Did not know there was any women in 
house until they came out. There were two rooms in the house. 


The other deputies told practically the same stories, but William 
Burgess’ testimony may have been what caused Judge Parker to 
sentence Bruner to imprisonment instead of to the gallows. William 
Burgess duly sworn said: 


“I reside at Tulsa. Know defendant. Am Indian Police stationed 
there. Knew Moody. 
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“Dalton and Moody came to me and asked me to go and show them the 
way to where Jeff Berryhill lived. I went with them. 


“We went on up there until we got in sight of house and as quick as 
they seen house they all broke in a run to it. I was behind them, my 
horse not being as good as theirs. 


“Dalton and Moody were the first ones that got to the house, and 
there was a shot fired out of the house, and it was fired at Moody, I 
suppose. He was shot, and he just turned and rode away from the house. 


“The next fire they fired Dalton was shot, and Dalton was firing into 
the house. Then Dalton walked off. Then I went to where Cox was. He 
was at corner of house. 


“Cox, when I got to him, was shooting at the edge of the door. I seen 
Berryhill in house; he was jumping around in there, and I called to him 
and he came out of house and right up to me, and asked me what I was 
doing there, and caught my horse by the bridle and told me to get off.” 


On March 26, 1889 Bruner asked the court to subpoena witnesses ; 


“Comes defendant and states that Mary Berryhill, Lester Berryhill, and 
William Burgess live in the Creek Nation, about 175 miles northwest from 
Fort Smith near Tulsa. 


“Defendant states that said witnesses’ testimony is material in their 
cause and cannot safely go to trial without said witnesses. 


“Said witnesses will prove that defendant was in defendant Berryhill’s 
own house when Moody and his posse came up into his yard, and shot 
into the house before defendant Bruner fired on said Moody. 


“Will prove by said witnesses that defendant Bruner was a prisoner, 
that he had gave himself up to the marshal about three to four weeks 
before the time he (Moody) was killed, that the marshals ran up into 
defendant Berryhill’s yard and fired on defendant Bruner without telling 
him anything about what they had come for. Will prove by said wit- 
nesses that defendant Berryhill did not shoot a shot or offer to shoot, but 
the deputy marshal and posse kept up firing till Indian police came up 
and called defendant out. 


“Same witnesses will prove that before the marshal ran on the house, 
Indian Police told marshal to let him take one man and go in front and 
make the arrest and they would have no trouble. 


“Will prove by said Police that the marshal refused, but as soon as 
they came in sight of defendant’s house they formed themselves into a 
line and charged the house. 


“Will prove that defendant was not asked to surrender himself to th 

e 
marshal, but the marshal had his pistol in hand and fired into the house 
before defendant Bruner ever fired on him.” 


On April 9, 1889, Bruner again asked for witnesses: 


“Comes defendant Bruner and states that Gen Owe 
George Perryman are material witnesses for him this ccanieneeiaae 
safely go to trial without the above named witnesses. That said witnesses 
live in and around Tulsa, that said witnesses will prove William Bruner 
had given himself up to Mr. Moody some four to five weeks before he was 


killed. That Bruner aided the marshal i 
brawn litacecnuntes > in finding out -where some parties 
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On August 15, 1889 Bruner and William Berryhill filed an 
_ amended application for witnesses; on August 22, 1889 it was filed: 


“Now come the defendants in the above cause (United States vs. William 
Bruner and William Berryhill—Murder) and state to the court that they 
can not safely go to trial upon Indictment No. 2895, charging them with 
the crime of murder, without the additional testimony of Annie Partridge, 
Louisa Bruner, Mary Bruner, Maleeah Adams, Che Pana, Note-te-cha, Jane 
Owens, Cornelius Perryman, Nace Sepen, material witnesses for his de- 
fense, four of whom—the first three and Note-te-cha, are present in Fort 
Smith. The others live at or near Tulsa, I.T. 


“By Mrs. Partridge, Louisa and Mary Bruner, defendants can prove 
that the dead and the other officers charged the house of Mrs. Partridge, 
-rode their horses around it several times, and acted in a very disorderly 
manner on the day of said killing, and on the way from Tulsa to defendant 
Berryhill’s. 


“By Mrs. Adams, that they acted in the same way at her house, and 
frightened the children away. 


“By Nace Seper that their conduct was similar at his house. 


“By Che Pana, whose house was the last on the way to Berryhill’s 
that they acted in the same manner at his house. 


“By Note-te-cha and Jane Owens that said marshals had a case of 
liquor at the house of Mrs. Owens, and were drinking during the night 
before and on the morning of the day of said killing, and left Tulsa under 
the influence of liquor. 


“Berryhill being a few miles distant—by Cornelius Perryman, de- 
fendants can prove that he has been to the house of William Berryhill and 
examined the door of the room where defendants were at the time of the 
shooting of deceased, and that the shutter of said door shows plainly that 
it was struck by two balls from the outside, which defendants state were 
fired before the fire was returned, without any previous demand of 
entrance or surrender or announcement as to their purpose or business.” 


There is nothing in the case file to indicate that any of these 
witnesses were allowed to testify, but there are subpoenas showing 
that they were served, and on October 1, 1889 Bruner was sentenced - 
on a manslaughter charge to serve ten years in the Ohio State Peni- 
tentiary at Columbus, Ohio, and fined $1,000. 


When Bruner recalled the incident for the writer he did not deny 
killing Moody. He-said that the manner in which the posse rushed 
the house, without warning of any kind, caused all occupants of the 
Berryhill home to believe they were cattle rustlers that had been 
giving the ranchers of that area trouble. The fact that Judge Parker 
gave Bruner such a comparatively light sentence indicates that he 
thought that Bruner was not altogether to blame. 


Inquiries seeking Bruner’s prison record have received no re- 
plies from the Ohio State Penitentiary but Bruner himself said that 
he served there six years. It has been reported upon good authority 
that Bruner became a trusty soon after entering the penitentiary 
and that some years later the attention of the Governor of Ohio was 
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called to his case. The Governor on an inspection tour one time 


met the fullblood Indian prisoner, was impressed with his character H 


and became convinced upon reviewing his case that the shooting of 
Moody had been accidental. Shortly afterward, the Governor, 
William McKinley was elected President of the United States, and 
one of his first acts as the chief executive was to pardon William 
Bruner of the Creek Nation. 


After his return home from prison, Bruner was elected ‘‘Town 
King,’’ the highest tribal office other than Principal Chief and 
Assistant Chief of the Nation. A Town King represented his tribal 
town in the House of Kings, his office being similar to that of a 
United States senator, for the House of Kings was the upper house 
in the National Council or legislative body of the Creek Nation. 


As the years passed, Bruner’s career became a legend in the 
old Creek country, his appearance adding a picturesque note for he 
wore a ‘‘ten gallon’’ hat and one set of gold rings in his ears that 
had been pierced for three. And he lived with zest to the last. Two 
years ago, two of his grandchildren asked the Tulsa County Judge 
to declare him incompetent and appoint a guardian over him to 
protect him from the designs of a woman who wanted to marry him. 
Some had credited him with eight wives but that was a part of the 
legend. The guardian was appointed but he fought the guardianship 
with the spirit of his youth. On May 17, 1950, the District Judge 
after an all day hearing vacated the County Court order and de- 
clared William Bruner competent. Though now free to marry, he 
decided against it. 


The general consensus of opinion among his old friends was that 
Billie carried a chip on his shoulder through life and drank too 
much. One can understand this after tracing the history of his 
people and weighing all the facts. Bruner survived a period that 
might well be labeled ‘‘the survival of the fittest’? because he never 
hesitated to meet a situation with courage. Life gave Bruner no 
breaks from the time of his birth at the beginning of the tragic 
march north during the cold winter of 1861 until his death orf 
Haster Sunday in 1952. Bruner fought all the way, and he will 


long be remembered by Tulsans and residents along the Sand Springs 
road. 


In February, 1952, the venerable old-time Town King, William 
Bruner, waged his last contest with man: He drew his final will 
duly witnessed, after a difference of opinions concerning the leasing — 
and disposal of his eighty acres of land. To date (July, 1952), the 
courts have refused to recognize this will because it was not witnessed _ 
by a County Judge, and as Bruner foresaw, the three persons who 
were devoted to him during his last years and whom he trusted have 


been forced to appeal to a higher court in an effort to have his last 
will recognized. 
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1. Fossil Beds Boundary Line 
2 English Grant 25. Camp Arbuckle 
3. French Claim based on Exploration 26 First Wagon Road 
4. Mallet Brothers 27. The Cherokee Nation 
5. Felipe de Sandoval 28. Boone's Campaign 
6. France to Spain 29. Burford's Campaign 
7. Spain to France 30. Old Court House 
8. The Louisiana Purchase 31. M. M. Schrimsher 
9. Indiana Territory 32. The Confederacy 
10. Louisiana Territory 33. Battle of Round Mountain 
11. Wilkinson's Expedition 34. Battle of Caving Banks 
12. Missouri Territory 35. A Confederate Army 
13. Quapaw Indians 36, Cherokee Voting Place 
14. Osage Indians 37. Land Survey 
15. Arkansas Territory 38. The Osage Nation 
16. Nuttall’s Journey 39. Old Mail Route 
17. Bell and Say 40. First Post Office 
18. The James Expedition 41. First Store 
19. The Creek Nation 42. First Coal Mine 
20. Tulsey Town 43. Hillside Mission 
21. Indian Territory Established 44. First Oil Well 
22. The Dawson Expedition 45. The Gle+ Pool 
23. A Tour on the Prairies 46. Ancicut uian Trail 
47. Ancient Indian Trail 


Map of Early Tulsa Settlement 
(Some data given by the late Walter Meagher, of Tulsa) 
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William Bruner, old-time Town King, rests in the Tiger Bone 
Cemetery near other members of his family including Annie Bruner, 
his mother ; his daughters, Esther Bruner Reno and Stella M. Goodwin ; 
his sons, Lewis and Emanuel Bruner; his sister, Jemima Rodgers and 
her daughter, Lucy Rodgers; Flora Bruner and several other un- 
marked graves. He asked to be buried there among his people and 
near the Old Coyote Trail where he had hunted when a youth, 
twenty miles southwest of Tulsa. 
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THE GHOST DANCE RELIGION AMONG THE 
OKLAHOMA CHEYENNE 


By Donald N. Brown* 


From out of the West had come the word that the Great Spirit 
was going to right the wrongs visited upon His red children. The 
Indian was to be restored to his rightful inheritance. Soon the 
entire Indian race, living and dead, would be reunited to live a 
life of happiness which would be forever free from death, disease, 
and misery. This was the message of Wovoka—a message which 
had come to him as a direct revelation from the God of the Indians.! 


All of this had been revealed to the young Paiute Indian as he 
lay tossing with fever in his Nevada home. The year was 1888 and 
Wovoka’s brethren were in a state of great excitement due to an 
eclipse which had recently occurred. The very fact that the ‘‘sun 
died’’ gave credence to the story which Wovoka told when he re- 
covered from the fever. He reported that he had been transported 
to another world where he had seen people who had died years before. 
These were living as they had in days gone by, and were happily 
occupied with their oldtime sports and work. At the conclusion of 
his visit God told him to tell his people what he had seen. He was 
instructed to tell the Indians that they must be good, love one 
another, and not quarrel among themselves or with the whites. If 
they followed these admonitions, and also some other command- 
ments, they would soon be reunited in a world where there was no 
sickness or death. Wovoka was also given a dance to take back to 
the people which would help them secure happiness, and which would 
hasten the wonderful event.” 


The message brought by Wovoka was a welcome one to the 
Indians of the Plains. Wherever they had lived throughout the 
broad expanse which was the American continent the Indians had 
been subjected to persecution. Even though the white man had 
succeeded in driving the Indians from their ancestral homes, and in 
confining them on relatively poor reservations, he had not been able 
to break their spirit. The message gave the Indian the hope that the 
day was coming when he and his people would once again control the 
verdant hills and rushing streams which designated their former home. 


* Donald N. Brown was born in Cheyenne, Oklahoma, and is now a resident of 
Norman. He is a graduate student in history at the University of Oklahoma.—Ed. 

1 Frederick W. Hodge, Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico (Wash- 
ington, 1907), Vol. I, 491. Wovoka was known to the whites as Jack Wilson because 
he worked for a rancher by the name of Wilson. 

2 Jas. Mooney, “Ghost Dance Religion and the Sioux Outbreaks of 1890-91” in 
the 14th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1896) , 
part 2, 771-72. Hereafter cited as Mooney, “Ghost Dance Religion.” 
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Because a return to the ‘‘good old days’’ was promised by the mes- 
siah his message spread like wildfire. Before long nearly all the 
Indians of the Interior Basin in the West were practising the dance 
which he had brought. Soon the word jumped the Rocky Mountains, 
and the methodical four-time drumming which marked the step of 
the newly given dance reverberated across the plains. 


Not the least among the Plains tribes that heard the call and 
acceded to the wishes of the Great Spirit was the Southern Cheyenne. 
This proud people of Algonquian stock had every reason to desire 
a return to the conditions which existed before the white man in- 
vaded their country. Once their domain had encompassed a vast 
Tegion; now they were confined on a comparatively small reserva- 
tion. Then the innumerable buffalo herds furnished an undimin- 
ishing supply of food; now the mighty animal had completely dis- 
appeared. Then the Cheyenne were a powerful, happy, and num- 
erous people; now they were dispirited and relatively few. All of 
this had come to pass since the white man had pointed his wagon 
westward. Lured by reports of gold, he had pushed the Cheyenne 
from their Colorado hunting grounds. Lured by descriptions of the 
land, he had pushed them from Kansas, and into the confines of an 
Indian Territory reservation. Grim reminders of the futile resistance 
of the Cheyenne to these encroachments were the death-strewn fields 
of Sand Creek and the Washita. 


The northern branch of the Cheyenne who lived in Wyoming 
first heard of the promises of Wovoka in 1889. These Indians were 
deeply interested, and they sent a delegation to Fort Washaki to 
learn more about the ‘‘messiah.’’ The principal Cheyenne delegate, 
Porcupine, was joined by a group of Sioux led by White Short Bull 
and Kicking Bear. From Fort Washaki in Wyoming they journeyed 
to Fort Hall in Idaho where they met some Shoshoni and Bannocks 
who were firm believers in the new doctrine. Growing more excited 
with every favorable report the delegation led by Porcupine decided 
to go the limit and visit Wovoka himself. Consequently they 
joined other groups with the same purpose in mind, and set out 
by railroad for Nevada. After arriving in Paiute country they 
wasted little time before taking part in the dances which were 
being held near Pyramid Lake. Interestingly enough the leader of 
these dances was Wovoka himself. 

Early in the spring of 1890, Porcupine and his unknown Chey- 
enne companions returned to their reservation with accurate news 
of the messiah. Porcupine appeared before a council, and talked 
for five successive days about what they had learned. His report 
of the divine message aroused the wildest excitement among the 
Cheyenne. After the tribal leaders debated the matter for several 
days the Ghost Dance was initiated according to the instructions 
received from Wovoka.3 


3 [bid., 817-19. 
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The Southern, or Oklahoma, Cheyenne received the first hint 
of the new religion from their relatives in the North. The word 
came through letters written by government school students who 
had returned to the northern reservation. The Southern Ara- 
paho in the Indian Territory, long-time allies of the Cheyenne, were 
highly interested in the story of a new messiah. As a consequence, 
they raised funds to send Black Coyote and Washee, two members: 
of their tribe, to the northern reservation to learn the truth of 
the rumors. The two remained in the North until the delegation 
returned from the Paiute country. They listened eagerly to the 
account of the messiah and his doctrine, took part in the dances, and 
learned the songs. Filled with enthusiasm, they returned to their 
Indian Territory homes, arriving in April, 1890. There among the Ara- 
paho they inaugurated the first Ghost Dance held among the Southern 
Plains Indians.® 


The Southern Cheyenne, however, were not so willing to trust 
entirely the favorable report of Black Coyote and Washee. There- 
fore they sent Little Chief and Bark from their own tribe to seek 
the truth from their northern relatives. <A little later White Shield 
journeyed northward on the same errand. These delegates also 
brought back a favorable report. As a result the Southern Cheyenne 
began the dance in the summer of 1890.® 


The ‘‘Ghost Dance’’ constantly grew in- fervor and frequency 
among the Cheyenne and their Arapaho friends.’ Soon it had prac- 
tically superseded all the other dances of the two tribes, All along 
the Washita and Canadian rivers the drums slowly beat time for 
both men and women. Almost every camp held all-night dances two 
or three times a week. 


In September, 1890, there occurred the largest dance ever held 
among the Cheyenne and Arapaho. In that month nearly all the 
members of the two tribes, as well as some Caddo, Wichita, and 
Kiowa, gathered at the dancing grounds on the North Canadian, 
some two miles from Darlington.8 Added interest was given this 
meeting by the presence of Sitting Bull, a southern Arapaho, who 
had returned from a sojourn in the North. He laid claim to having 


4Anna M. Miller, A History of the Ghost Dance Religion Among the Indi 
(Norman, 1935), 31. a : 6 ee 
5 Mooney, “Ghost Dance Religion,” 894. 
6 [bid., 895. 
; ‘ These two tribes had long been friends, and they lived on the same reservation 
in what is now Oklahoma. Although the Cheyenne had their separate dance with 
songs in their own language, they more commonly used the Arapaho songs. /bid., 895. 
8 The Caddo were the first of the guests to take up the dance. They returned 
home from the dance held on the South Canadian and began the dance, using the 
ie as nee bg ep se ae rine the dance spread to other 
of the neighbors of the Cheyenne an apaho. iller, A Hi. 
Dance Religion Among the Todiena, 35-36. = History: 2 fet aia 


Southern Arapaho leader in the Ghost 
Dance, an officer in Indian police, Darlington Agency. 
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Seen the messiah who selected him as the first and greatest apostle.® 
_ Whatever his qualifications, Sitting Bull was responsible for the 
Mntroduction of what was to become the most important feature of 
the Ghost Dance among the Southern Cheyenne and Arapaho. After 
_ the dance had been in progress for two or three days, and the people 

had reached a highly emotional state, Sitting Bull announced that 
he would perform a great wonder before the assembled people. He 
_ said that, after he had completed this feat, the people would be able 
to make songs for themselves. The next night he appeared among 
the six or eight hundred dancers wearing a wide-brim hat with a 
single eagle feather perched thereon. Nothing happened for several 
hours until the dancers had worked themselves into a high state of 
excitement. Then Sitting Bull stepped dramatically into the slowly- 
moving circle, approached a young Arapaho woman, and commenced 
making hypnotie passes before her eyes with the eagle feather. In 
a very few moments the woman became rigid and fell unconscious to 
the ground. Sitting Bull repeated the process until more than one 
hundred of the devout dancers were stretched out on the ground. 
All of these recovered with no bad after effects. The ones who 
had been in a trance told of having experiences in the other world. 
Most told of their vision through the medium of song. From the 
time of this ‘‘great dance’’, the trance was an important feature 
among the Cheyenne and Arapaho. 


Coincident with the big dance and the continuing smaller dances 
was the nervousness exhibited by newspapers throughout the terri- 
tory. The columns of El Reno, Oklahoma City, and Guthrie news- 
papers were filled with lurid warnings of danger. They contained 
assorted accounts of war dances, scalping parties, and imminent 
uprisings. All were in journalistic accord in demanding that troops 
be sent to protect the defenseless whites. The War Department 
obliged by sending Lieutenant H. L. Scott of the Seventh Cavalry, 
then stationed at Fort Sill, to investigate the possibility of an out- 
break. Throughout December, 1890, and continuing through January 
and February of 1891, Lieutenant Scott visited the various camps 
of the western tribes in the territory. Upon the completion of his 
tour, the young officer reported that no danger was apprehended.” 
The Plains Indian was making his last stand, but it was a praying 
stand and one which foreboded no ill to the white man. 


In the early spring of 1891, the Southern Cheyenne and their 
Arapaho allies sent the first of several delegations to see Wovoka. 
The group, including one woman, was to contact the messiah in his 


9 I[bid., 32. ; 

10 Indian Commissioner Morgan was making a tour among the western tribes in 
November, 1890, and he satisfied himself that the sensational reports were false. 
Mooney, “Ghost Dance Religion,” p. 900. One cause for the hysteria rampant in 
Oklahoma was undoubtedly the trouble which was occurring among the Sioux in 
the North. 
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Nevada home and bring back the latest news from heaven." The | 
only tangible thing brought back was some sacred medicine paint 
which Wovoka had given them. 


In August of the same year another delegation was sent to 
visit the messiah.12 This was perhaps the most important of all 
the visits made by the Cheyenne and Arapaho because it was at 
this time that Wovoka sent the tribes a personal letter. Two of the 
Arapaho delegates, Grant Left Hand and Casper Edson, who had 
studied at Carlisle, wrote the message down and delivered it to the 
people on their return. In a free rendering version the message of 
Wovoka to the Cheyenne and Arapaho went something like this:* 


When you get home make a dance to continue five days. Dance four 
successive nights, and the last night keep up the dance until the morning 
of the fifth day, when all must bathe in the river and then disperse to their 
homes. You must all do it the same way. 


I, Jack Wilson, love you all, and my heart is full of gladness for the 
gifts you have brought me, when you get home I shall give you a good 
cloud which will make you feel good. I give you a good spirit and give 
you all good paint. I want you to come again in three months, some from 
each tribe there [Indian Territory]. 


There will be a good deal of snow this year and some rain. In the 
fall there will be such a rain as I have never given you before. 


Grandfather* says, when your friends die you must not cry, you must 
not hurt anybody or do harm to anyone. You must not fight. Do right 
always. It will give you satisfaction in life. This young man has a good 
father and mother.t 


Do not tell the white people about this. Jesus is now upon the earth. 
He appears like a cloud. The dead are all alive again. I do not know 
when they will be here; maybe this fall or in the spring. When the time 
comes there will be no more sickness and everyone will be young again. 


Do not refuse to work for the whites and do not make any trouble 
with them until you leave them. When the earth shakest do not be afraid. 
It will not hurt you. 


I want you to dance every six weeks. Make a feast at the dance and 
have food that everybody may eat. That is all. You will receive good 
words from me sometime. Do not tell lies. 


11 In all probability the representatives were seeking some information as to the 
time when the Indian Millennium would occur. Different dates were assigned by 
Wovoka for the fulfillment of the prophecy. Jbid., 777. 

12 Members of this delegation were Black Coyote, Little Raven, Red Wolf, Grant 


Left Hand and Casper Edson of the Arapaho, and Black Sharp Nose and Standing 
Bull of the Cheyenne. Jbdid., 900. ‘ 


13 Jbid., 781. 

* This was a universal title of reverence among the Indians and here 
meaning the messiah. 

+ Possibly this refers to Casper Edson, the young Arapaho who wrote 
down this message of Wovoka for the delegation. 

¢ This is a reference to the coming of the new world. 
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In accordance with the instructions of Wovoka the Cheyenne and 
_ Arapaho ceased their frequent small dances. Instead several camps 
os participate in a larger dance which would be held every six 
weeks. 


The form of the dance among the Cheyenne and Arapaho was 
generally the same as among the other tribes. Variations were not 
uncommon, however, due mainly to the fact that a dancer would 
often receive a revelation which would be incorporated into the 
dance. One of the variations was the auxiliary Crow Dance which 
was organized by Grant Left Hand. He claimed that it was a dance 
seen in a trance vision of the spirit world.14 The dance was held in 

the afternoon as a preliminary to the regular dance at night. Another 
interesting variation had to do with costume. Most of the tribes 
‘allowed no metal of any kind to be worn in the dance. The Cheyenne 
women, however, wore in the dance their finest belts studded with 
large disks of German silver.!° These were the main variations in 
form which were prevalent among the Cheyenne and Arapaho. 


There were certain fundamentals which were common to all of 
the tribes. The dance was always held in an unenclosed area which 
had previously been consecrated by one of the leaders.1® That night 
the dancers of all ages and both sexes would step into the circle 
clothed in their finest and painted in a particular manner, each as 
the Great Spirit had directed.17 The movement of the dance was as 
follows: A circle was formed with each person grasping the hand 
of his neighbor. Dancing was done almost in place. It consisted of 
a sort of rocking motion, back and forth, with an almost imperceptible 
movement to the side.18 The entire movement was done tensely and 
fervently, the object being communication with the dead. This com- 
munication came through the medium of hypnotic trances which 
were brought about by the medicine man. 


The Ghost Dance songs were an important part of the dance. 
In them was embodied much of the doctrine back of the dance, the 
history of the tribe, and revelations which came to individuals while 


14 This dance in reality was only a modification of the “Omaha dance of the 
Northern tribes.” Jbid., 991. ‘ : 

15 The subject of costuming in the Ghost Dance is interesting and deserving of 
a full-length paper. The Sicux, for instance, wore a “Ghost shirt” which they be- 
lieved was impenetrable by bullets or weapons of any sort. Wovoka disclaimed re- 
sponsibility for this shirt. The shirt was brought south to the Cheyenne by White 
Buffalo sometime in the early part of 1891. The Southern Cheyenne debated the 
matter and then refused to allow it to be worn in the dance. They said the doctrine 
of the Ghost Dance was one of peace while the Sioux had used the “Ghost shirt” as 
an auxiliary of war. Ibid., 788. ; i 

16 The priesthood of the dance consisted of seven and sometimes fourteen in- 
dividuals. Outside of consecrating the ground their main purpose was to start the 
songs during the dance. I[bid.,.919. - , 

17 Miller, A History of the Ghost Dance Religion Among the Indians, 61. 

18 Bernard S. Mason, Dances and Stories of the American Indian (New York, 
1944), 150-53 gives a lucid explanation of the movement of the Ghost Dance. 
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in a trance. Some of the songs grew in favor and were sung more 
often than others. Most of them, however, were replaced by new 
songs as more people received revelations. In every tribe there were 
special songs which were used to open and close the dance.” James 
Mooney wrote that the Arapaho songs were to be considered the best 
when we think of the ‘‘number, richness of reference, beauty of senti- 
ment, and the rhythm of language.’ They received much favor 
among the Southern Cheyenne who, even though possessing a myriad 
of songs of their own, used the songs of the Arapaho almost ex- 
clusively. -Yet the songs of the Southern Cheyenne are important 
because, as noted above, they are a source of information regarding 
the history of the tribe and the doctrine of the dance. As an example 
of this it might be of value to note two or three of the favorite songs. 


The first song to be noted refers to the ‘‘river of turtles.’’ This 
is the ‘‘Turtle River’’ on which the Cheyenne say they once lived.*! 
Translated the song is: 


My children, my children, 

Here is the river of turtles, 

Here is the river of turtles, 
Where the various living things, 
Where the various living things, 
Are painted their different colors, 
Are painted their different colors, 
Our father says so, 

Our father says so. 


A similar song is the one which goes: 


I waded into the yellow river, 
I waded into the yellow river, 
This was the Turtle River into which I waded, 
This was the Turtle River into which I waded, 


A song composed by Porcupine of the Northern Cheyenne pic- 
tures the new earth coming over the old world. It is represented as 
making a humming noise as it approaches. This was the manner 
in which many of the Cheyenne felt that the new era would begin. 
The song is as follows :22 


19 Miller, A History of the Ghost Dance Religion Among th i 

20 Mooney, “Ghost Dance Religion,” 953. ‘ a eae 

21 The Cheyenne seem to identify the “turtle river” with what is now the Saint 
Croix river which forms the boundary between Wisconsin and Minnesota. They were 
driven out of this area at an early date by the Sioux. [bid., 1024. 

22 All of these songs are taken from ibid., 1028-1030. 
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Our father has come, 

Our father has come, 

The earth has come, 

The earth has come, 

It is risng—EHye ye! 

It is rising—Eye ye! 

It is humming—Ahe e ye! 
It is hamming—Ahe e ye! 


As important as the songs and dance were, it should be made 
clear that throughout all tribes they were secondary to the doctrine. 
The dance was only a medium to hasten the reunion of the whole 
Indian race upon a regenerated earth. There were, however, some 
differences of opinion among the tribes as to how this final change 
would come about. East of the mountains it was commonly thought 
that a deep sleep would come upon all believers. While they were 
in this state the destruction of non-believers and whites would oceur. 
They thought a new earth with all the resurrected dead, and with the 
buffalo, elk, and other game upon it, would come from the west and 
slide over the earth. As the new world approached the faithful 
Indians would be carried upward by sacred feathers which they would 
wear in their hair. After alighting on the earth, the faithful Indians 
would become unconscious for four days. Upon awakening from the 
trance, they would find themselves in the midst of former friends and 
oldtime surroundings.2? The Cheyenne, like the other tribes thought 
that the white people were to be destroyed by supernatural means. 
In accordance with other tribes they believed that devout attendance 
upon the dance would ward off disease and restore the infirm to © 
health. 


The doctrine and ritual of the Ghost Dance were fairly com- 
plete among the Southern Cheyenne and Arapaho by the end of 
1891. The time set by the messiah for the Indian millennium had 
come and gone. The date of the event was now an open question, 
with most tribes believing that at some time in the unknown future 
the Indian would be reunited with friends who had gone before. 
When the date set by the messiah had passed, some of the tribes 
began to lose faith. Not so the Cheyenne and Arapaho. Instead 
they sought to bolster their belief by sending additional delegates 
west to get news from Wovoka. 


In October, 1892, a blow came to these faithful tribes. In that 
month another delegation visited Wovoka. He astounded them by 
saying that he was tired of so many visitors and asked them to return 
home and tell their people to stop dancing. The Cheyenne and 
Arapaho generally refused to accept the message of their delegates as 
being genuine. Nevertheless the report was very depressing.”4 


23 [bid., 786. 
24 [bid., 901. ae: 
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A year later, still uncertain as to the validity of the report 
and continuing to do the dance, some of the Cheyenne dictated a 
letter to the messiah: In it they asked Wovoka to send them some 
sacred paint or anything else that would make them think of him. 
They also desired ‘‘some good words to help us and our children. ’’25 
In addition they asked him to tell them whether or not he had been 
truly reported by the delegates of the preceding year. 


Ag time passed the wild excitement engendered by the dance 
finally cooled. The opening of the reservation to white settlement, 
however, served to intensify the religious feeling of the Cheyenne. 
They now felt their dependent and helpless condition even more. 
Although they continued the Ghost Dance, they no longer felt that 
it would immediately ameliorate their condition. Instead their feel- 
ings became ‘‘a fixed but tranquil expectation of ultimate happiness 
under old conditions in another world.’’”® 


The Ghost Dance was in all probability a good thing for the 
Southern Cheyenne. The doctrine back of the dance and the instrue- 
tions given by Wovoka called upon the Indians to live in peace. 
They were instructed to love the white people and each other. They 
were cautioned to refrain from fighting, lying, and stealing. They 
were told of the sanctity of work and the good which would come 
from working. They were instructed to put away all practices 
which savored of war. By observing all of these commandments 
happiness could be secured. 


That these commandments were valuable in themselves could 
not be denied. But the Ghost Dance did even more than help the 
Cheyenne to assimilate moral doctrine. It served as the emotional 
bridge by which the Cheyenne crossed hesitantly from their old 
way of life into the dawn of a new. Although the Ghost Dance was 
postulated on a return to the ‘‘good old days’’ it did help the Indians 
to accept the conditions imposed by their new way of life. The 
transition from a tribe of buffalo hunters into a people seeking to 
acclimate themselves into the strange new life forcibly imposed by 
the white people was not an easy one. That the transition was not 
more bloody in its latter stages among the Southern Cheyenne can 


be partially attributed to the peaceful philosophy of the Ghost Dance 
religion. ; 


25 [bid., 901. & 


26 Ibid., 748. The Ghost Dance became a fixed part of the tribal life of the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho, 
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WHEN EAST MET WEST 
By Frances Rosser Brown 


On a mid-May afternoon in 1951, a caravan of cars stopped at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Grant Foreman, in Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
Four fullblood Cherokee Indian men dressed in early day Cherokee 
Indian costumes, four fullblood white men, and a white woman got 
out of the cars and went up the stone walk to the Foreman home. 
Dr. and Mrs. Foreman were at the door to greet their visitors, for 
guests were expected. Only by accident were they expected, however. 


A few weeks previously Mrs. J. Bartley Milam of Claremore, 
Oklahoma, widow of the late chief of the Oklahoma Cherokees, had 
ealled upon Dr. and Mrs. Foreman when passing through Muskogee 
enroute to Tahlequah. During the visit Mrs. Foreman said that she 
had read in the newspapers about a group of North Carolina Chero- 
kees who were going to travel west soon, over the historic ‘‘Trail of 
Tears’’ to Oklahoma. The party was coming in the interest of the 
dramatic pageant, ‘‘Unto These Hills’’, which depicted the removal 
of the 17,000 Cherokee Indians from their homes in the Great Smoky 
Mountains in 1838 to land which is now in Northeastern Oklahoma. 


The North Carolina Indians who were coming to Oklahoma 
were descendants of the Cherokees who had secreted themselves in 
mountain hideouts one hundred-thirteen years ago during the en- 
forced removal of their tribesmen from their ancient homelands to 
the west. These descendants were retracing the trail their kinsmen had 
taken in that troubled time a century ago. 


‘‘You know they’re coming to see you and Dr. Foreman while 
they’re in Oklahoma,’’ Mrs, Milam had said. 


‘‘Why, no,’’ Mrs. Foreman answered. ‘‘I didn’t know it.’’ 


The Cherokees were coming. Mrs. Milam had seen a copy of 
their itinerary. They were to arrive at the Foreman home at 3 
o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, May 16. That day they would 
attend the annual Strawberry Festival in Tahlequah and then come 
on to Muskogee after luncheon. 


When the travelers arrived in Muskogee that mellow May day, 
they were wearing festival badges, boutonnieres of large fresh straw- 
berries and maidenhair fern. One of the white men led the group 
up the walk. He introduced himself as John Parris, director of 
public relations for the presentation of ‘‘Unto These Hills’? which 
was to open in June in Cherokee, North Carolina, for its third 
season. Mr. Parris explained that in the writing and staging of the 
drama, Dr. Foreman’s book, Indian Removal, had been diligently 
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consulted and followed. He, and those with him, had wished for 
some time to meet the author of this book which meant very much 
to all of them. 


McKinley Ross, vice-chief of the Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians, was the first of the visitors to be introduced to Mrs. Fore- 
man and Dr. Foreman. Then Joseph Washington, grandson of 
Tsali, the Cherokee martyr; Arsene Thompson, a Cherokee minister; 
and Leroy Wahneta, a former Cherokee athlete and now representative 
of the Eastern Cherokee Historical Society, were presented. The 
other visitors were Mrs. John Parris, Wayne Parris, and Frank 
Jones of the Winston-Salem, Journal-Sentinel, all of Cherokee, North 
Carolina, and Colonel A. L. Smith, retired, Tryon, North Carolina, 
Masonie Service worker. 


On entering the Foreman home the guests were greeted with 
sounds of soft drum beating and muted chanting. Dr. and Mrs. 
Foreman had asked Peter McDonald, Navajo Indian student at 
Bacone College, Muskogee, to sing and play his raw-hide drum on 
the guests’ arrival as a special gesture of welcome. 


When the music ceased the visitors from the East were intro- 
duced to other guests who had been invited there to meet them. 
Several of these were descendants of the Cherokees who had traveled 
the ‘‘Trail of Tears’’ in the 1830’s. One of these was the late Judge 
O. H. P. Brewer, of Muskogee, District Judge of the Fifteenth Judicial 
District of Oklahoma, who had been a member of the Oklahoma 
Constitutional Convention and Superintendent of education of the 
Cherokee Nation before statehood. Another was Mrs. J. W. Me- 
Spadden of Tahlequah, granddaughter of the Rev. Jesse Bushyhead 
who had led one of Cherokee groups over the trail to Indian Terri- 
tory more than a century ago. Two others were descendants of 
William Shorey Coodey who wrote the constitution of the Cherokee 
Nation when it was founded in the west. These were Miss Ella 
Robinson, a granddaughter, and Dan Coodey, a great-nephew, both 
of Muskogee. 


Following the introductions, the Eastern Cherokees presented 
Dr. Foreman with a clay pipe of peace as a token of their respect 
and friendship. After expressing his appreciation for the gift, Dr. 
Foreman took the four into his study and showed them a photostatie 
copy of the Treaty of 1828 made between the Western Cherokees and 
the United States, which he kept in a cabinet in the room. Dr. 
Foreman told them that Sequoyah’s signature to this document 
is the only signature of the famous inventor of the Cherokee alphabet 
that he has ever found in his historical research. The Cherokees were 
Interested in document. They were interested too in learning that 
the book, Indian Removal, had been largely written in this study. 


_, Soon Dr. Foreman and his guests rejoined the group in the 
living room where there was a lively conversation on Cherokee lore. 
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Someone gave a bit about the native language: At the time of the 
Cherokee removal in 1838, the Cherokee language was more or less 
standardized. After that time, the two divisions of the people created 
different terms for innovations that they experienced in their widely 
Separated lands. Too, with little communication between the two 
tribal groups, normal language changes in each were unknown to 
each other down the years. The Easterners and the Westerners there 
agreed that the language was undoubtedly less standardized than 
it was when Sequoyah caught all of its sounds in about eighty written 
characters. 


After half an hour of conversation and picture making, the 
guests were invited into the dining room for refreshments. Cake 
and ice cream topped with strawberries were served. Some of the 
guests sat in the dining room to eat. Others gathered in groups on 
the screened porch off the dining room. 


When the visitors began to say their goodbys, Dr. Foreman 
gave the Hasteners a copy of his book, Muskogee: The Biography of 
an Oklahoma Town. Mrs. Foreman, too, had a remembrance for 
them, a copy of one of her books, Park Hull, the history of a Chero- 
kee town West.! Accepting the gifts one of the guests said that they 
had hoped to get copies of Indian Removal in Oklahoma, but they 
had learned it was out of print. Anyway, on this trip they had 
accomplished one of the things they had set out to do: They had 
met the man who had preserved much of the history of their people, 
the Cherokees, and they were grateful. 


1Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Park Hill (Muskogee, 1948). This book covers 
the aorta! arcane of Park Hill, an early cultural center in the Cherokee Na- 
West. : 
a Cran Foreman’s Indian Removal will appear in reprint from the University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, early in 1953. 
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THE ARMSTRONGS OF INDIAN TERRITORY 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 
Part II 
Wilham Armstrong 


William Armstrong, the second member of the family to 
be represented in the Indian Territory, was the son of James 
(‘‘Trooper’’) Armstrong and his wife, Susan Wells Armstrong. 
He was born about 1800, and is said to have participated in the 
Battle of New Orleans. President Jackson appointed Armstrong 
superintendent of Indian affairs in the Western Territory, and he 
was important in the removal of the Choctaws and Chickasaws from 
Mississippi and Alabama to the Indian Territory. 


On July 2, 1832, William Armstrong was appointed Special 
Agent and Superintendent of the removal of the Choctaws from 
their homes east of the Mississippi River.! On the same day his 
brother Major Francis Wells Armstrong received a like appointment 
for the removal of the Indians from the Mississippi River to their 
new home west of Arkansas. 


During Choctaw removal the country was almost devastated by 
an epidemic of cholera. Francis W. Armstrong reported from 
Nashville that he and his wife had just recovered from an attack, 
and that business in Tennessee had been entirely suspended. William 
Armstrong had tried in vain to get a doctor to accompany the Indians 
who were distracted with fear of cholera. He went with the mem- 
bers of Chief Mush-olatubbee’s party who were obliged to struggle 
through a swamp for thirty miles with the water from knee to waist 
deep. Armstrong reported that that party had ‘‘been sorely handled 
with sickness and very many deaths.’” 


The Arkansas Gazette, reported that Captain William Armstrong, 
Superintendent for the removal of the Choctaws east of the Mississippi 
had passed up the river a few days previously, from Nashville, for 
the western Choctaw Agency, near Fort Smith. 


1 William Armstrong married Nancy Irwin in Nashville, July 1, 1823, when she 
was nineteen years old. They became the parents of: (1) Mary Elizabeth Armstrong; 
(2) James Trooper Armstrong; (3) David Irwin Armstrong; (4) Margaret Arm- 
strong, born 1829; (5) Susan Wells Armstrong; (6) Nancy Irwin Armstrong; (7) 
Francis Armstrong. Mrs. William Armstrong died September 28, 1836.—Zella Arm- 
strong (compiler), Notable Southern Families (Chattanooga, 1926), Vol. 3,0 pe 15: 
Ne sal 3 \ Bee W. See | by re Thomas Foreman, see “The 

rmstrongs of Indian Territory,’ The Chronicles of Oklahom . XXX, ; 
(Autumn, 1952), pp. 293-308.) : ahi: ere 
4Grant Foreman, Indian Removal (Norman, 1932), pp. 75, 77, 79, 80. 
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On December 4, 1833 an exploring party of twenty-two chiefs 
of the Chickasaw Nation arrived at Fort Towson and sought a council 
with the Choctaw chief in regard to buying a part of their land. 
'A meeting was arranged on the twenty-first when two-thirds of the 
Choctaw chiefs and headmen met the Chickasaw delegation. Choe- 
taw Agent Armstrong urged the delegates to reach an agreement by 
which the two tribes could live together. The Choctaws refused to 
sell but agreed to make a home for the Chickasaws on their domain. 
This did not please the Chickasaws and no agreement was reached 
until a third effort four years afterward.3 


Mosholatubbe’s party of Choetaws reached Memphis on Novem- 
ber 3, 1832, and crossed the river the same day. William Armstrong 
had tried in vain to get a physician to travel with the Indians, so 
he accompanied them himself and they were seven days making 
forty-two miles through a swamp where they were compelled to 
struggle from knee-deep to their waists in water. Five hundred of 
Mosholatubbe’s people attempted to emigrate without assistance 
from the government. They crossed the Mississippi at Memphis on 
the way to Fort Smith, but after struggling through the swamp for 
forty miles they gave up further effort and built rude shelters and 
tried to keep alive by hunting. In the middle of December, William 
Armstrong found them; he had them conducted to St. Francis and 
started them to Fort Smith under the leadership of Wharton Rector. 


The worst flood ever before known on the Arkansas River over- 
flowed the banks of the stream during the first week in June, 1833. 
The high water mark of this flood, it was reported by Armstrong, 
would be visible for years, and the Choctaws who had settled along 
the river would have to hunt for the places where their houses had 
stood. Their crops had been swept away, and the people had been 
ruined. The government corn cribs near the Choctaw Agency were 
washed away, and the Indians both those who had already settled in 
the region and the new immigrants from Mississippi were on the 
point of starvation before Agent Armstrong could borrow corn from 
the army rations to feed them. A month after the flood, a boat load 
of corn arrived from the Creek Nation for which Armstrong had to 
pay $2.50 a bushel to prevent his charges from starving. To relieve 
the distress of some of the Choctaws the next winter (February, 
1834), William Armstrong borrowed five hundred bushels of corn. 
He wrote to General Arbuckle at Fort Gibson: ‘‘The situation of 
these people is really worse than I thought when I saw you... . the 
women and children, many of them according to what they say, 
and from appearances have been from 4 to 6 days without anything 


2? 


3 [bid., pp. 200-01. a eee 

4Ibid., p. 99. Armatrong reported in June, 1833 that it was impossible to 
supply flawless copies of the registers of the Indian reservations (George Dewey Har- 
mon, Sixty Years of Indian Affairs (Chapel Hill, 1941), 234, ; es 
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William Armstrong and his assistants worked through September 
and October, 1833, among the Choctaws in the old nation, to over- 
come their opposition to removal. He went from house to house trying 
to get the Indians to go to a rendezvous at the Agency, but many of 
them left home and refused to have anything to do with him. 


After great labor Armstrong had succeeded in inducing about 
two thousand Choctaws to depart with him, when an Indian arrived 
from the West with a report that the people who had removed the 
previous year on their own resources were to be paid ten dollars 
each by the government. This caused half of the people who had 
signed to go with the government agents to decide to leave without 
assistance so that they might collect a like amount on their arrival — 
in the West. This information, according to Armstrong, had been 
sent by some traders who wished to have the new arrivals spend their 
money in trade with them. 


Armstrong wrote ‘‘.... I know that we have done all that could 
be done to get them off. I feel the disappointment, yet, I am 
confident that there will be thousands remaining after we leave, 
and all those who will emigrate on their own resources.’” 


William Armstrong of Nashville, Tennessee, succeeded his brother, 
Major Francis W. Armstrong, as Choctaw Agent and Acting Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs for the Western Territory in 1835. 
Hight years later, on December 26, 1843, he was confirmed by the 
Senate as Superintendent and held the office until his death at 
Doaksville, near Fort Towson, June 12, 1847.8 


In June, 1835, Acting Superintendent William Armstrong re- 
ported to the authorities in Washington that the ‘‘ Western Cherokees’’ 
were opposed to the proposed treaty being acted upon by the eastern 
portion of the nation. Armstrong wrote that it was his duty to inform 
the department ‘‘. . . . that these people are dissatisfied, and will, I 
have no doubt, object to the views of the government in uniting the 
Cherokees, unless they can have their wishes, which, I assure you, are 
not to be found in the treaty intended to be held before the Eastern 
Cherokees. .... aut 


Agent Armstrong wrote to Commissioner Herring on July 18, 
1835, that he had collected ten Choctaw lads and put them in charge 
of John Millard who was to start for Kentucky the next day to escort 
the boys to the Choctaw Academy. The Indians had become prejudiced 
against the school and Armstrong declared that they would soon 
refuse to allow their sons to be sent there.® 


5 Indian Removal, op. cit., p. 100. 
6 Ethan Allen Hitchcock, A Traveler in Indian Territory, Grant Foreman, ed., 
(Cedar Rapids, 1930), p. 62, note 41. 
oe ouse Executive Document No. 185, Twenty-ninth Congress, first session, pp. 
ry * 
8 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “The Choctaw Academy,” Ch klaho 
Vel. 10, No. 1 (March, 1932), p. 78. eet een pe 
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__ The subject of liquor in the Indian country was one of the utmost 
importance in maintaining order. A letter addressed to Acting 
Superintendent William Armstrong by General Arbuckle on April 
8, 1836, states that Ezrah Williams and Elias Goddard, white men, 
or citizens of the United States, residing in the Cherokee Nation 
near Fort Gibson, ‘‘have been guilty of a violation of the Act of 
Congress regulating trade and intercourse with Indian Tribes ap- 
proved the 30th of June, 1834.’’ 


There had been found in the house of Williams two barrels of 
liquor, one of brandy, one of rum and the General gave the names of 
three soldiers as witnesses. About twenty-five gallons of whisky were 
discovered in Goddard’s house as witnessed by three soldiers of the 
Seventh Infantry. Later, the same day, Arbuckle sent another letter 
to Captain Armstrong telling of the case of Jesse Scott who lived on 
the Bayou Menard and was reputed to be a Cherokee, ‘‘but is gen- 
erally understood to be about equally in blood with the whites, Chero- 
kees and Africans—There was found at his house on or about the 
9th of March, 1835, two barrels of whiskey.’’ Witnesses in this case 
were three sergeants of the Seventh Infantry, one of whom was N. B. 
Dannenberg who testified ‘‘that said Scott has a long time kept liquor 
on hand for sale to Cherokees and others at his residence... . . par- 

_ ticularly since the first of May last.’’® 


This trouble apparently smoldered as a feud in the region, for 
some years later (June 24, 1844), J. H. Heald wrote the following 
in a letter to Agent Armstrong :!” 


A terrible murder was committed a few days since upon the summit 
of the dividing ridge between Arkansas & Red River, on the military road 
leading from Fort Smith to Fort Towson..... It appears that a family 
was returning from Texas to Arkansas or Missouri, and with them two 

persons names Goddard & Burgess. The latter led a horse, and when 
they reached Ki-a-mi-chi, a stream about twenty miles from the dividing 
ridge towards Red River, he persuaded Goddard to leave the wagon as they 
could travel at a faster rate by riding and walking alternately, and they 
accordingly left the wagon, which proceeded on and overtook a second 
- wagon, and enquiry was made if such two persons had passed, when they 
were told that in the night while the second wagon was encamped at the 
foot of the ridge on the Arkansas side, they heard the report of a pistol 
or gun, and towards morning horseman came up, and took breakfast and 
- passed on. Owing to the peculiar circumstances, the parties went back 
to the summit, and found some persons had encamped there, and also 
found some articles of dress which were identified and bloody. Upon a 
- further search, a plain trail was found where some body had been dragged, 
the rocks occasionally spattered with blood, and at a distance of some 
— 200 yards from the road a fire was discovered, and the charred remains of 
a human body... . leaving no doubt but Goddard had been murdered and 
_ the body burnt. He was known to have some eighty or an hundred dollars, 
_ partly in Missouri money, while Burgess it is said was nearly destitute. 
- The family where Burgess took breakfast, state that he made enquiry about 


® National Archi War Department, Fort Gibson Letter Book. 
eC Office Indian Affairs. West, Suptey. File A 1639-1663-1675. Choctaw Agcy. 


1844. A 1663. 
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the value of Missouri money, stating that he had been at work in Texas 
for a man named Burgess, and had received some Missouri money in pay. 
Burgess is well known by the emigrants, pursuit was immediately made 
and no doubt he is apprehended. 


The Act of Congress of June 30, 1834, regulating trade in the 
Indian Territory gave rise to controversy and trouble through the 
years. Two months before the murder, supposedly of Goddard, on 
the military road from Fort Smith to Fort Towson, Agent Armstrong 
had written to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, T. Hartley Crawford 
(April 19, 1844), as follows :1! 


Capt Dawson informs me that he has been instructed by the Depart- 
ment that those white men in the Indian Country who have Indian wives, 
have a right to trade without a license. 


If the Intercourse law admit of such a construction, it evidently requires 
amendment, for the whole of its provisions for the regulation of the 
Indian trade, are thereby virtually defeated. A white man whose applica- 
tion for a license may have been refused, has but to marry an Indian 
to place himself on higher ground than the licensed trader occupies; for 
if he cannot be prevented from trading, of course he cannot be removed 
from the Indian country, as the licensed trader can, whenever it fs 
improper for him to remain. 


Any man, no matter how worthless, that has goods, can get an Indian 
wife, and friends among her people. If such persons are independent 
of the Agent and untrammelled by the regulations, respectable traders will 
be supplemented by the very class which of all others it has been the 
object hitherto to exclude from the Indian Country 


I have never supposed that those who were married to Indian women 
were exempt from any of the restrictions imposed upon other citizens. 
And I have never on the other hand thought it right or expedient to withold 
from a sufficient number of our countrymen the privilege of trading with 
the Indians. .... White men have been excluded in order to restrict the 
privilege to the Indians themselves. This course in my opinion is not just 
either to our own people, or to those whom it professes to benefit. ... it 
has the effect of throwing the monopoly into the hands of a few of the 
more intelligent, which the majority, those who most require the guardian 
care of the Government, are sure to suffer from. 


While a guest in the Agency, Susan W. Armstrong, daughter of 
Robert W. Armstrong of Nashville and a niece of the Choctaw agent 


was married May 13, 1836 by the Reverend Cephas Washburn to 
Lieutenant Arnold Harris of New York. Robert W. Armstrong served 


as a brigadier general during the Florida War, as council to Liver- — 


pool, which was one of the most important posts in the diplomatic 
service of the United States, and as postmaster of Nashville. He was 
a friend of President Jackson which accounts for the many appoint- 
ments to public office of himself and his two brothers.12 


11 Office Indian Affairs: Western Supt’y A 1639-1663-1675. Choctaw Agcy. For — 


biography of Dawson, see James H. Gardner, “The Lost Captain,” The Chronicles of — 


Oklahoma, Vol. XXI, No. 3 (September, 1943), pp. 217-49. 
12 Robert Armstrong was born about 1790, and died in Washington in 1854. 


General Andrew Jackson bequeathed him his sword—Joseph Thomas, Universal 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography (Philadelphia, 1888); Grant Foreman, Ad- 
65-6 s j 


vancing the Frontier (Norman, 1933), pp. 65-6. 
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From the Choctaw Agency, May 23, 1836, Seminole Disbursing 
Agent J. Van Horne (Third Infantry), wrote to General George 


Gibson in Washington City that: 


.. .. Supnt. Col. Armstrong told me on my arrival here yesterday 
that he had postponed his departure to Red river a day or two to have an 
interview with the Sem.[inoles]. It had been my design to have gone four 
miles beyond here last evening. In compliance with the suggestion of 
the Supt. however I encamped here to afford him this interview. 


This morning they availed themselves of this pretext and could not by 
no means be restrained from a talk with him. The wife and daughter of 
Black Dirt 2nd Chief and Tustenuggee Harjo principal warrior had just 
died. They begged urgently as usual to be allowed to lay by for the day. 
Col. A. [rmstrong] seemed to think the circumstances required it, and 
much against my will I yielded when at the conclusion of the interview, 
I found them obstinately bent on remaining. 


Captain Jacob Brown, U. S. Army, wrote to General Gibson on 
June 2, 1836, that he was just in receipt of a communication from 
Lieutenant J. W. Harris, disbursing agent for Seminole removal, 
saying that those Indians would not be removed that year. As a 
Been: the information, Special Agent Armstrong had left for Nash- 
ville. 


On July 14, 1836, Armstrong wrote that he had ‘‘dispatched 
Mr. Clarke to Red river to procure ten boys [Choctaws for the Choc- 
taw Academy in Kentucky] which he did and during his absence I 
obtained the remainder in this district and succeeded in getting the 
boys off—on a Steam Boat on the 9th of this month.’’!5 


Specifications for the building of the Choctaw council house were 
advertised by William Armstrong in the Arkansas Gazette on June 
8, 1836 and a contract was let to William Lowry to construct the 
building. Superintendent Armstrong took great pains in getting 
looms and spinning wheels for the Choctaws, but their arrival was 
delayed because the government refused to pay the high transporta- 
tion rates from the East where they could have been made in a short 
time. A contract was let to Robert Baker in the Choctaw Nation who 
made 220 wheels and eighty-eight looms for the Pushmataha District, 
but there was great complaint because of Baker’s delay in getting 
out the wheels and looms so the Indians could convert their cotton 
into garments of which they were much in need, so Armstrong can- 
celled the contract and the Choctaws did not receive these tools for 
several years. 


Acting Superintendent Armstrong reported to the commissioner 
of Indian affairs in 1836 that the Red River section of the Choctaw 
Nation was ‘‘destined soon to be a fine cotton-growing country; the 


13 Office of Indian Affairs. Seminole Emigr., File 67-68-69. Choctaw Agency, 


14 Ibid. Capt. Jacob Brown, Dis. Agent. Reports and Accounts of Supplies. 
15 Ibid. Schools (Choctaw) A39, etc. Choctaw Agency, 1836. 
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native traders have erected cotton gins, and they purchase all the 
cotton that is raised by the common Indians and half breeds. tees 
This interesting report gives a picture of the manner in which the 
Choctaws were prospering and advancing in civilization. 


Armstrong wrote a request for ‘‘slates and pencils, Smilie’s 
arithmetics, cyphering books, copy books, Webster spelling books, 
Parley’s geography, and 12 dozen good quills’ for the Choctaw 
schools in 1836, showing an increased interest in the education of 
the young Indians.!@ 


Superintendent Armstrong was anxiously awaiting to hear that 
the 1836 annuity for the Choctaws had been forwarded to Captain 
Brown because ‘‘the season of the year for fall hunting is close at 
hand and the Indians are extremely importunate to receive their 
money before they set out..... I have not seen any appropriations 
for Coal for the different shops, this is an article extremely difficult 
to procure in the Indian Country where labor is very high.’’!* 


From the Choctaw Agency, August 31, 1836, Acting Superin- 
tendent William Armstrong addressed a letter to C. A. Harris, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs :}8 


Sir: The first party of emigrating Creeks are now on the opposite side 
of the river Arkansas, on their way up. I shall leave tomorrow so as to 
Ineet then at Gibson; while there I will see the McIntosh party and en- 
deavor to learn the state of feelings amongst the several parties. Many 
threats have been made; and much dissatisfaction manifested by both Chilly 
& Rolly McIntosh, the latter has sworn to kill A-po-the-ho-lo (sic) who 
was concerned in taking the life of his Father General William McIntosh. 


Rolly McIntosh and the other Chiefs now over, are opposed to Ne-a- 
math-la the Chief who is with the party now emigrating, upon the ground 
mainly that they may probably be superseded, or their authority abridged. 
I will however report to you, fully, after I shall have informed myself, of 
the state of feeling &c, and will endeavor with Genl. Arbuckle, to bring 
about a reconciliation. 


The faction of the McIntosh Creeks who had emigrated in 1829 
became upset when a hostile portion of the tribe approached the home 
in the West and violence was threatened if the newcomers attempted 
to establish a government for the entire nation. 


General Arbuckle and Armstrong arranged a meeting at Fort 
Gibson between Chief Roley McIntosh, Eneah Amathla and Eneah 
Micco who had recently arrived, together with other chiefs and head- 
men, “‘The new arrivals who had lost everything they possessed 
were warned that their annuity would be witheld from them unless 


3 ee Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934), pp. 30-32, 34, 45. 
ote 33. 

7 Office Indian Affairs, Choctaw Agency 16 A t 1836. Wm. 
Carey, A. Harris Esqr. Comms. of Ind. Mire. rite a ee 


Annie Heloise Abel, The Ameri I ; 
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they met the wishes of the government officials’. Under that pressure 
they agreed to recognize McIntosh as chief and live under the govern- 
- ment already established in the West.19 


September 1, 1836 Armstrong forwarded to Commissioner Harris 
the bid of William Lowry for building the Choctaw Council House 
ae for three chiefs under the 20th Article of the treaty of 
1830. 


You will perceive that Ten thousand dollars is the amount for building 
the above houses—with three churches, to be used as School houses for 
the three school teachers provided for under the same article. 


The churches used now as school houses, are just completed—the 
- two last by Mr. Lowry—and the first one was erected by Robert Baker 
during the life time of my brother F W Armstrong—as a sample building 
for the different school houses within the nation. Bids for the construction 
of is above structures had appeared in the Arkansas Gazette on June 8, 
1836. 


Articles of Convention and Agreement concluded at Doaksville 
near Fort Towson on January 17, 1837, between delegations repre- 
senting the Chickasaw and Choctaw people, in the presence of Super- 
intendent Armstrong, stated that it was agreed by the Choctaws that 
the Chickasaws should have the privilege of forming a district within 
the limits of their country. This district was to be bounded as foi- 
lows :2° 

Beginning at the north bank of Red river, at the mouth of Island 
Bayou, about eight or ten miles below the mouth of False Wachitta, thence 
running north along the main channel of said Bayou to its source; thence 
along the dividing ridge between the Wachitta and Low Blue rivers to the 
road leading from Fort Gibson to Fort Wachitta; thence along said road 
to the line dividing Mushalatubbee and Pushmatahaw districts; thence 
easterly along said district line to the source of Brushy Creek; thence 
down said creek to where it flows into the Canadian river, ten or twelve 
miles above the mouth of the south fork of the Canadian; thence west 
along the main Canadian river to its source, if in the limits of the United 
States or to those limits, and thence due south to Red river and down Red 
river to the beginning. 


In 1838 Agent William Armstrong, sent out a force of men to 
cut and make a road located by an exploring party to the depot 
(later noted as Boggy Depot) on Boggy Creek so that the emigrating 
Chickasaw Indians could get through to their new homes (Indian 
Removal, op. cit., p. 99). Their removal was doubly laborious be- 
cause they had lost thousands of their horses and oxen with which 
they had started from the Hast. 


The Cherokees proposed annual general councils and one was 
held in October 1837, which was attended by the Creeks, Senecas, 
Senecas & Shawnees, Quapaws and Ottawas. Major Richard B. Mason 


19 Indian Removal, op. cit., p. 157. f ; 
20 Constitution Lands and Treaties of the Chickasaws (Tishomingo City, 1860), 


pp. 203-05. 
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was at Fort Leavenworth while he learned of the meeting and he at 
once notified General Gaines at St. Louis that he feared trouble. 
The General, always an alarmist, called upon the governors of oe 
tucky and Tennessee for ten thousand troops to meet the Indians. 
Indian Superintendent William Armstrong was too ill to attend the 
council, but he hastened to assure the War Department that there 
was no foundation for the sensational reports as the meeting was 
peaceful in all respects. 


Agent Armstrong selected the lads who were to attend the 
Choetaw Academy in Kentucky and he showed great judgment in 
the students he sent to the school. This is shown by the useful work 
done by these young men after their return home. A number of 
them were able to fill important positions and by their ability they 
advanced their people in many respects. During the last years the 
Choctaw Academy in Kentucky was in operation there was great 
complaint among the Indians because of the lengthy period their 
sons were away from home. This resulted in schools being started 
in the different nations. 


William Armstrong dismissed one of the teachers in the Choctaw 
Nation in 1837 as he had made himself so unpopular with the Choe- 
taws. He replaced this man with Thompson McKinney, ‘‘one of the 
young men who returned from Col. Johnson’s school, he is intelegent 
and very well qualified, having acted in the capacity of an assistant 
at the Choctaw Academy, and comes well recommended by the Revd. 
Mr. Henderson who is the principal... . . gon 


William Armstrong, acting superintendent of Indian affairs in 
the Western Territory, on April 23, 1838, sent a letter to the com- 
missioner of Indian affairs, dated Washington City saying: ‘‘ When 
General Jussup called upon volunteers to go to Florida, he promised 
them all the property they could capture. Accordingly, the Creeks 
captured near one hundred negroes, which they left in the possession 
of the officers of the United States. What has become of these negroes? 
Will they receive them, or their value, as promised ?”’ 


The disposal of these Negroes resulted in a voluminous corres- 


pondence, and on May 9, 1838 Commissioner C. A. Harris addressed 
a letter to Captain 8. Cooper, acting secretary of war in which he 
wrote that a decision had been made requesting that ‘‘the negroes 
captured by Creek warriers in Florida, should, in compliance with 
the engagement of General Jessup, be delivered to the Delegation 
now here, has been communicated to them with the intimation that, 
when they had determined what disposition would be made of them 
.... the necessary orders would be issued. .... ’? The Indians selected 


in} pear ae Silver, Edmund Pendleton Gaines (Louisiana State University Press, 


*2Foreman, “The Choctaw Academy” op. cit., p. 90. 
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their attorney, Nathaniel F. Collins of Alabama to receive the slaves. 


The Creeks had refused an offer of $8,000 made them under direction 
_-of General Jessup.”% 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs Harris notified the Reverend 
Thomas Henderson, superintendent of the Choctaw Academy on 
May 7, 1838, that William Armstrong would visit the Academy with 
a delegation of Creek and Choctaw Indians.”4 


When the hostile Creek Indians were brought from Alabama 
to the Creek country west of Fort Gibson in 1835, they were em- 
bitered by the recent war, and were opposed to white missionaries 
among them. On one occasion a missionary sent to the Creeks by 
the Methodists was accused of misconduct, and a meeting was held 
at Fort Gibson by the Creek factions when it was decided to forbid 
the churchmen to remain in the Creek country. An order for the 
missionaries to leave the Creek country was issued by Acting Super- 
intendent William Armstrong, living at the Choctaw Agency sixty 
miles distant. He gave the order as he feared the hostiles would 
incite the frontier to an Indian uprising. The order was sudden and 
unexpected, according to the Reverend Mr. Fleming, a missionary 
of the American Board, who went to see Armstrong to refute the 
charges made against him, but he found General Arbuckle, there as 
acting agent, who informed him that in Armstrong’s absence, he had 
nothing to do but enforce the order.” 


In October, 1838, Captain William Armstrong and General 
Matthew Arbuckle were commissioned to hold a treaty with the 
Creek Indians to adjust claims for the great losses they sustained 
during their enforced removal to the West. Although the meetings 
began in October the treaty was not signed until November 23 as 
there had been adjournments from time to time. ; 


After the reestablishment of Fort Towson a post higher up 
Red River had been under consideration. Recommendations had 
been made by General Arbuckle, Col. James B. Many, and Francis 
W. Armstrong, who was then Choctaw agent, in 1833. Major 
William Armstrong first suggested a fort near the mouth of the 
Washita in 1838, and he repeated it on March 30, 1841 because the 
Texans had established Fort Johnson on Red River opposite the 
mouth of the Washita, and they threatened to cross over and punish 
the wandering bands of Choctaws.”® 


23 Joshua R. Giddings, The Exiles of Florida (Columbus, 1858), pp. 196, 199, 
202. 
24 Offi ian Affairs, School File, R. 258. 
rae ose The Road to Disappearance (Norman, 1941), pp. 117-18: and 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, Personal Memoirs of a Residence of Thirty Years with the 
Indian Tribes on the American Frontiers (Philadelphia, 1851), p. 612. 

26 Henry Putney Beers, The Western Military Frontier (Philadelphia, 1935), 


pp. 107-08, 161. 
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In his report to the commissioner of Indian affairs in 1838 
William Armstrong wrote a most comprehensive and intelligent ac 
count of the Indians under his jurisdiction. He described the state 
of the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees, Creeks and Seminoles; wrote 
of their health, emigration, schools, the introduction of whiskey and 
status of white traders among other subjects. He also gave an in- 
teresting description of the Neosho Sub-agency, embracing the 
Senecas and Shawnees, and the Quapaws.?? 


From the Choctaw Agency West, Armstrong wrote Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs J. Hartley Crawford on December 5, 1838 :78 

“Sir I have been endeavoring to get the Indian boys collected to send 
on to school in Kentucky. I find it more difficult to procure them than 
at any previous time, I was unable to get them in the Summer owing to 
Small Pox prevailing through the Indian Country, there is still a few 
cases existing amongst the Choctaws..... The Cherokees have refused 
sending their boys, so have the Quapaws..... ie 

The Choctaw Chief, Pierre Juzan, of Pushmataha District, wrote 
to Superintendent Armstrong of the loss of four of his Negro slaves, 
four horses, saddles, bridles and guns by a party of Mexicans who 
had been in the nation a short time. Armstrong notified the Indian 
Office, saying the loss is a great one and calculated to have a bad 
effect among the Indians as ‘‘it strikes at those who have property 


and influence, who are always able to lead others on. .... Col Juzan 
writes under excited feelings he is a brave determined man, and from 
his heavy losses I fear will be hard to restrain. .... 7929 


While only about a dozen Chickasaw families had risked settling 
in the exposed country assigned by their treaty at Doaksville with the 
Choctaws, Superintendent Armstrong reported that these Chickasaw 
families felt assurred that his recommendation for the building of a 
fort near the mouth of the Washita would be carried out, and they 
began settling in the fertile valleys of the Blue, Washita, and Boggy 
rivers where they raised corn and other products which they sold to 
the garrison when it was finally established as Fort Washita in 1842. 


In addition to his duties as Agent to the Choctaws whose Agency 
at Skullyville was his home, William Armstrong’s supervision as 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs in the Indian Territory extended 
far west over the Plains tribes in this region. Camp Mason or 
Chouteau’s Trading post, near present Lexington on the Canadian 
River, was generally the meeting place for delegations from these 
western tribes. The Agent for the Osages, Paul Leguest Chouteau 
(brother of A. P. Chouteau who owned the trading post) wrote of 
disturbed conditions among the Comanches and other Plains tribes: 


27 This report covers ten closely printed pages (479-88) and it is too long to 
use in an article concerning Captain Armstrong. 

28 Office Indian Affairs, “School File A 506 Armstrong, Wm. Supt. West”. 
See also Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 10, No. 1 March, 1932, 105-06, for a further 
account of the celebrated Choctaw Academy in Kentucky. 

22 Office Indian Affairs, Choctaw File A 571. 3/18, 1839. 
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Camp Mason 
: Feb, 1, 1837 
“Majr Wm Armstrong 

Superintendent Indian Affrs &c, 
Sir 

On my arrival here after having seen you last at Fort Gibson, I found 
that during my absence, the Chouteau Establishment at this place, had 
been visited by the Comanche Chief She-co-ney with a small party of his 
tribe. They had been waiting for some time to see me, but eventually 
made their departure before my arrival, manifesting much anger; and de- 
claring a determination to be revenged on the whites, for many supposed 
injuries received by them since and commencing at the time of the Council 
held with them at this place, in 1835. 


They were also careful to notify the Osages to be absent during the 
ensuing Spring, as they were determined at that time to destroy this es- 
tablishment together with its inhabitants. She-co-ney the Chief referred 
to, it will be recollected as the Principal one of his nation in the year 
1835, at this place, signed a treaty with the Commissioners of the U.S. 


Some short time after my arrival here, I induced my son Edward 
Choteau to visit the-Comanches at their wintering grounds South. During 
his absence, the reports I had already received to them were confirmed 
to me by Wee-che-tas & delawares, the last of whom had already experienced 
the displeasure of the Comanches..... 


With regard to the White women & children prisoners to the Comanches 
....I1 have had opportunities to receive information. At the village of 
She co ney are two English women who have resided a considerable time 
in the U. S. The name of one is Mrs. Martin who reports her youngest 
_ children to have been killed because unable to walk with the party who 
made them captives. 


There are others among the Kioways, Tow wee ash and other tribes, 
I have ascertained the names of some to be Richards, Parker & Frost..... 


Your humbl Sevt 
P. L. Choteau 
U. S. S. Ind Agt for Osages. 


Colonel A. P. Chouteau had been authorized to conduct a party 
of prairie Indians to Washington to meet President Van Buren s0 
that they might be impressed with the power of the United States. 
They were to meet Colonel Chouteau at Camp Mason about May 1, 
1839, but he died in the meantime. However, John Connor, a Dela- 
ware interpreter, conducted a party of seventeen men and women of 
the Comanche and Kiowa tribes to Fort Gibson early in June ready 
to pursue the journey to the capital. General Arbuckle sent them 
to Superintendent William Armstrong at the Choctaw Agency ; who 
informed them that the government was ready to keep the promise 
made them, but he discouraged starting at that time of year as the 
season was too far advanced and their health would be endangered 
from a strange climate and diet as well as confinement aboard stages 


and steamboats.®? 


Superintendent Armstrong wrote to Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs T. Hartley Crawford, from Fort Gibson April 25, 1839, 


30 Advancing the Frontier, op. cit., pp. 104, 163. 
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explaining that the Cherokees were not accustomed to living entirely 
on beef and asking that part of the ration be bacon which could be 
procured in Cincinnati or New Orleans. Armstrong was in Fort 
~ Gibson trying to locate the Seminoles, according to instructions 
from Crawford.*} 


This Document No. 219 (Hitchcock’s suppressed report), is 
largely made up of correspondence arising from difficulties of satis- 
fying the Indians with the rations supplied | by contractors and 
Captain Armstrong exchanged many letters with the Commissioner 
and the firm of [James] Glasgow & Harrison of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
which had a contract to furnish supplies for the Indians. The Lutile 
Rock Gazette reported :*? 


Capt. Wm. Armstrong, at present Superintendent of the Western Terri- 
tory, has been appointed Principal Disbursing Agent, for the U. S. Govern- 
ment on this frontier, in the place of Capt. R. D. C. Collins, whose term ex- 
pires in July, under the law passed at the session of Congress before the 
last, declaring that no officer of the army should hold an appointment in 
the disbursing department. - 


This appointment will meet the approbation of everyone acquainted 
with the new incumbent, altho’ our citizens of all parties will regret the 
necessity which will remove from among us an efficient public officer and 
an amiable man, who has passed many years in this community. 


William Armstrong left his headquarters at Van Buren, Arkansas 
and hurried to Fort Gibson because of the trouble among the Chero- 
kees. He arrived there July 2, 1839, and joined General Arbuckle in 
urging Chief Ross to end the proceedings of the National Council 
until an arrangement could be made for a meeting of the entire 
nation. This was not successful and Armstrong appeared before the 
council where he found only a dozen ‘‘Old Settlers’? among about 
two thousand Cherokees. He informed that the western chiefs were 
willing to meet in a general council but Chief Ross declined to treat 
on that basis, but a meeting of western chiefs, ‘‘Old Settlers’? and 
other Cherokees met at the mouth of the Illinois River on July 22.38 


Armstrong notified the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, July 
29, 1839, that G. P. Kingsberry, acting agent for the Chickasaws, died 
near Fort Towson on July 24. He was buried with military honors 
at the fort. Kingsberry was a son-in-law of Governor Henry Dodge. 


31 House of Representatives Executive Document No. 219, twenty-seventh Con-— 
gress, third session, 133. Following the above letter was a short communication 
written at Bushyhead, April 16, 1839, and signed by Hair Conrad, William Proctor, 
Stephen Foreman, and Bushyhead and several other Cherokees, regarding “the suf- 
fering of our people on account of the scantiness of the ration issued to them... 
the quantity of provisions is entirely too small, and the supply has been exhausted 
long before the arriving of the issuing day... .” , | 

_ 32 Army and Navy Chronicle, Washington, D.C. May 16, 1839, 316 copied from 
pee ae om 
orris L. Wardell, A Political History of the Cherokee Nation (Nor 
1938), pp. 22-3, 30-3, 37, 55, oe nea 
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Doctor Lewis Fields Linn, senator from Missouri was his brother- 
“in-law. “I knew Mr. Kingsberry well and he had not only the 
capacity and firmness to discharge his duty, but he combined that 
sterling honesty for which he was so highly esteemed.’’ 


Armstrong was of the opinion that the object of the visit was 
to effect payment of the invested fund belonging to incompetent 
Chickasaws, ‘‘which they have already twice petitioned to have 
done. The withholding of this money has created very great dis- 
satisfaction against the Commissioners by the Common Indians. 
They complain that they were promised payment by Col. Reynolds 
and their commissioners, when they should reach their new homes. 
Such is the dissatisfaction that the Commissioners who declared 
the Indians incompetent feel very uneasy. .... ese 


General Arbuckle and Acting Superintendent William Armstrong 
wrote to Principal Chief John Ross from Fort Gibson, September 
28, 1839 that they had been instructed by the War Department to 
arrest and bring to trial the murderers of the Ridges and Boudinot. 
*“We believe that you can have the persons charged delivered at this 
post, without resorting to other means, which it is our wish to avoid. 
Should we be disappointed in our expectations in this particular, 
the military force of the United States will be employed in carrying 
out the instructions of the War Department. .... »? In a lengthy 
letter Ross replied: ‘‘None of the persons charged with the act you 
instructed upon are known to me; some of them may be of the late 
emigrants, or all for ought I know;... .’’ 


In the autumn of 1839, Superintendent William Armstrong sent 
the following petition from the petition from Ish ta ho tapa and 
other leading Chickasaws to Commissioner Crawford: 


It has now been several years since the Treaty between our Great 
Father and the Chickasaw Tribe of Indians, and nearly all of our lands 
have been sold, and agreeably to our Treaty, we have moved to the far 
west. We are anxious that a Delegation of three of our chiefs or head 
men with our Agent be permitted to visit our Great Father at Washington 


=this fall or early winter..... We have several reasons for wishing to 


see our Great Father. 

One is we have never seen him and of course never taken him by 
the hand, except through his agent who is now with us and with whom 
we are much pleased; Another reason is that we are placed entirely 
on the frontier and surrounded by various bands of hostile Indians such 
as refugee Cherokees, Kickapoos, Caddoes, Delawares, Shawnees & Co- 
manches, and we wish to know of our Great Father if he will not have 
some of his men placed at some suitable situation in our District to pro- 
tect our lives and property, both of which are at the mercy of these roving 
bands .... in the old Nation .... we were surrounded by sharpers and 


'84National Archives. Office Indian Affairs. Chickasaw F ile A 694-706 Choc- 
taw Agency. é ; 

35 Emmet Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians (Oklahoma City, 1921), pp. 
133-4. Major Ridge and his son John Ridge and Elias Boudinot were murdered 
June 22, 1839, in reprisal for having signed the so-called treaty of 1835. 
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whiskey sellers. Our expenses... . cannot be much when there will be 
only three delegates and this expense will of course come out of the 
funds belonging to the Chickasaws.” The signers were: 
& his 
Ish ta ho ta pa x King. 
* mark 


George Colbert, Stf[elone Love, Ish le mo lut ka, James Colbert, Pistala- 
tubby, Hi ah che tubby, Jackson Kemp, I so Ka ah, Charles Colbert, 
James Gamble of the Choctaw Nation West, Pitman Colbert, Isaac Albert- 
son, Billy McGillvarry, Lemuel Colbert, John Glover, Tecumseh Brown, 
[and a number of others, most of these men signed by mark]. 


The controversy between Chief Ross and the Treaty Party 
continued for several months and there was even an effort made to 
divide the Cherokee territory and annuities. The Treaty party dele- 
gation composed of William Rogers, Stand Watie and John A. Bell 
wrote Superintendent Armstrong from Washington on January 22, 
1840, proposing ‘‘a division of the Cherokee country and annuities 
between the old settlers and treaty party, together with all such as 
may choose to join them on the one part, and John Ross and his 
party of the other Part.’’%6 


When the Reverend R. M. Loughridge reported on his trip to 
the Creek country from Eutaw, Alabama on February 17, 1841, he 
wrote the Board of Foreign Missions of his stay at the Choctaw 
Agency in November, 1840. He mentioned his kind reception and 
entertainment by William Armstrong®’ who appeared interested in 
the success of the mission to the Creeks and who furnished him letters 
to the Creek Agent James Logan and General Roly McIntosh :°8 


Main Canadian March 13th 1840 
Capt Wm Armstrong 
Friend & Brother 


We the Chiefs of the Upper Creeks wrote to you some time since con- 
cerning the Apalachacola Band of Indians that are now residing within 
the limits of our country; we have never received any answer from You. 
they are a separate people from us & does not receive any part of the 
benefits arising from the United States comeing to our people; there 
is One hundred & forty four of them in number of which Coha thlockoo 
or Cockrane is thare head man we in the behalf of Said Coha thlocco 


and his people pray the Compliance of a Treaty made between James _ 


Gadsden on the part of the United States & John Blunt Osaa Harjo or Davy 
& Said Coha Thlocco made & concluded at Tallahassee in the Territory of 
Florida on the Eleventh day of October 1833, as they have Complyed on 
there part Coha thlocco is the only one of the assigners of Said treaty now 
living his people are in a delorable Situation a good many of them are 


naked and has no means by which they can obtain Subsistance You will — 


please urge the necesity of our Father the President of the United States 
to have the appropriation made for there relief and forwarded as Soon 


36 Report, Commissioner Indian affairs, 1840, p. 236. 


87 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Report of Reverend R. M. Loughridee.” The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 26, No. 3 (Autumn, 1948), p. 278. Ce 


88 Office Indian Affairs: Creek File Main Canadian. 1849. The spelling of this 


document is given as written by the Indians. 
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as possible You can refer to Said Treaty and See the Stipulation of which 
Said Apalacha cola Band has complyed on their part Your Speedy at- 
tention to this will be more than thankfully received by witness 


Your Friends & Brothers 


James L. Alexander Opoethlo Yoholo oo 
mark 

Tommarthla Micco * 

Cochar Tustenugga - 

Tuckabacha Micco = 

James Islands oe 


Tuttenugga Emarthla 
Nehaw motta Tuskenehaw ‘3 


From Main Canadian, March 30, 1840 Chief Opoetheyoholo of 
the Creeks addressed a letter to Captain William Armstrong which 
read as follows :*9 


Friend & Brother 


I must again trouble you to address a few lines to the Government 
about Twenty years ago there vas a Treaty made between Lewis Cass & 
Duncan McArthur as Commissioner of the United States and the Shawnees 
& Six other nations which you can see by referring to the Treaty, the 
Head Chief of the Shawnees, is now at my house where he has been re- 
siding even since last Winter, he starts tomorrow in the Chickasaw Nation 
in scearch of his people, where they have been since the War Broke out in 
Texas, he expects some time this year to bring his people to this nation 
for the purpose of becoming one of our people, in consequence of his 
people having been so much scattered they have become very poor, the 
Treaty which they made secured to them forever two thousand Dollars a 
year which amount he says that himself & people have never received 
the first Dollar, therefore you will please represent the case to the Govern- 
ment and ask the favour of them to send there Anuity to this Country with 
the Creeks Anuity for we will by fall become one people. 

Your friend & Brother 
his 


Opoethleyoholo x 
mark 


Witness 
Jas. L. Alexander 

“Under your instructions the agent for the Seminoles (Col. Logan) 
has removed the tribe to the new location on the Deep Fork of the Canadian 
agreed upon between the Creek Chiefs, Genl. Arbuckle & myself. Some 
cabins erected some land broken & fenced &c.”40 


Fort Gibson Arks 
5th August 1840 
To. T. H. Crawford, Com of Indian Affairs 
Sir 
I have the honor to report that I have had a council with the Seminoles 


and selected a delegation for the Florida Expedition. They are anxious 
to make the trial, and enter into it with great confidence. I explained 


39 [bid.: k File. Tuckabatchee, 1/2/1840. Original spelling retained. 
40 iba, ee ‘A. 829. “Wm. Armstrong to Secretary Crawford, July 7, 1840. 
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to them why they did not occupy the country that was granted to them by 
treaty—..... | 
I am now waiting for Capt Armstrong he is expected every, day. I 
shall endeavor to start immediately on his arrival, and if he is not ready 
he can follow on afterwards. When Indians get ready to start to any 
point, they soon get tired if they are detained long. .... 
With respect John Page 
Capt. 4th Infty41 


From the Choctaw Agency, June 13, 1841, Armstrong sent the 
following news to Commissioner of Indian Affairs T. Hartley Craw- 
ford:** 


A party of Seminoles numbering about Two Hundred have just arrived 
in charge of Capt. McKavett, of the Army. They will proceed to the Deep 
Fork of the Canadian, in a few days..... There are now [here] two 
parties making 400 drawing rations. 


The Seminoles that have emigrated show a bad state of feeling, and 
unless care and attention is taken of them, they will do little towards 
making any thing towards supporting themselves, after the year is out. 


They have many difficulties about negro property and require some 
-person to be with them that understands the character of Indians, and 
has firmness enough to act, I conversed with the Creek Chiefs in relation 
to the Seminoles, they will give them to understand distinctly that they 
are to be peaceable, as they are now neighbours living in the same 
country, they feel themselves somewhat responsible for their good conduct. 


The Creeks are working and doing well, and may be the means of 
doing some good for the Seminoles, who are indisposed to labour. Those 
who went out to the Deep Fork of the Canadian last year are making 
some corn. 


Alegator who resides about eight miles above Fort Gibson in the 
Cherokee Country is using his influence to induce as many of the emigrants 
as they arrive to join him, so as to give him strength..... Alegator should 
be removed from the Cherokee Country, and placed with the other 
Seminoles. It is expected that the Cherokee Council will take some action 
upon the subject, 


The transportation of funds to pay the Indians always involved 
great anxiety to the officers in charge. It was almost impossible to 
secure large sums of currency on the frontier and many times it was — 
necessary to go to New Orleans for it. William Armstrong had a 
hazardous experience when the steamboat Cherokee on which he was 
traveling from New Orleans burst a boiler and sunk in less than 
an hour. Fifteen or twenty passengers were killed and many 
persons wounded. Armstrong escaped with little injury, but he 


was greatly concerned over recovering the large sum of specie 
packed in kegs :#3 


41 [bid.: Florida File P. 824 &c. Ft. Gibson. 1840, P-824. 

42 [bid.: Seminole (Emigr.) File A 1024-1035. Choctaw Agcy. On July 6, 1841 
Armstrong notified the Commissioner that he had made a contract with Robert West _ 
to subsist the Seminoles on the Deep Fork and those scattered through the Creek 


ae Cherokee country. These Indians had promised to unite at Deep Fork in the 
autumn. 


43 Advancing the Frontier, op. cit., pp. 303-04 and note 6. 
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.... I succeeded in getting out the specie in kegs, amounting to over 
$100,000. I had a small box of gold and a box of dimes and half dimes 
in the clerk’s office for safe keeping. The box of gold was blown on 
' shore, splitting in two, and only ninety dollars lost. The box of dimes 
fell on the bow of the boat and split entirely into pieces..... I saved the 
entire funds of the government with the exception of one hundred and 
fifty-one dollars. .... Had I been killed I have no doubt the greater 
part of the money would have been plundered. .... I was detained some 
days in a very uncomfortable situation watching the specie until the boat 
came along and relieved me. 


Armstrong was in charge of one hundred and forty thousand 
dollars of government funds and was able to save all but $141.00 
although everything else was lost and the captain and engineer of 
the steamboat died within a few days. He forwarded a certificate 
from Alexander MacKinney, pilot of the boat, confirming his state- 
ment. He asserted, ‘‘It is well known that the loss would have 
been much greater but for the most arduous efforts on my part, and 
I trust that the amount will be placed to my credit without objective 
from any quarter.’’?4 


In Pilot MacKinney’s account of the wreck he stated that the 
money intended for disbursement to the Indians was packed in 
twenty or thirty kegs of specie which were placed in the main cabin, 
and two boxes containing gold and silver deposited in the clerk’s 
office for greater security. He reported that Captain Armstrong 
had taken passage at New Orleans for the Choctaw Agency and while 
the boat was lying at the landing at Lewisburgh, one of her boilers 
burst. The fore part of the cabin was carried away, and with it, 
the clerk’s office :*® 


I was blown ashore. The box of gold fell near me. The cover was 
Sth i Several pieces (half eagles) had fallen out. All that I saw 


The other box fell on the bow of the boat and was dashed to pieces. 
The contents, dimes and half dimes, were scattered in every direction. 
I saw Capt. Armstrong picking them up..... The boat sunk an. hour or 
two after the explasion. It was a total loss..... No part of the cargo, 
except the public money was saved. 


Superintendent William Armstrong’s report for 1841 was mainly 
devoted to the progress of education among his charges. Regarding 
the Choctaws he wrote: ‘‘Two of the teachers are young ladies, of 
about eighteen years of age, native Choctaws. They conduct the 
schools and deserve great credit for their ability and exertions in 
behalf of their people. They speak the Choctaw language, and have 
the entire confidence of the nation.’’#° 


44 Office Indian Affairs: West. Supty. File A 1675. Armstrong to T. Hartley 
Crawford, commissioner Indian affairs. 

45 Ibid.: Western Suptcy. File A. Choctaw Agcy. A-1675. 

46 The two young teachers were undoubtedly Lavinia Pitchlynn who reported 
from Eagle Town and Tryphena Wall who taught at Mayhew. Their sub-reports are 


- on pages 324 and 326 of the Report for 1841. 
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Charges were made that contractors who furnished rations to 
the emigrant Choctaws had defrauded them and that traders in the 
nation were overcharging them, so Major Armstrong made an investi- 
gation at Boggy Depot, where there were two trading firms, and 
he examined their books. He was astonished at the vast quantities 
of goods the Chickasaws bought in these stores, but he learned that 
they traded them to the Choctaws for cattle, horses, hogs, and other 
things they needed, ‘‘and thereby made the wealth they brought from 
the East contribute to the prosperity of both tribes.’’ Armstrong 
was well pleased with the appearance of the Indians, and acquitted 
the traders of wrongdoing.** 


When Major Ethan Allen Hitchcock visited Fort Gibson in the 
autumn of 1841, he dined at the home of Arnold Harris of New 
York, the husband of Susan W. Armstrong. They had been married ~ 
at the Choctaw Agency May 13, 1836, while she was visiting her 
Uncle William. Harris was then sutler at Fort Gibson. Besides 
Mrs. Harris there was a sister, Miss Armstrong of Nashville. Hitch- 
eock remarked on their beauty.*® 


On December 1, 1841, Issuing Agent Geo. W. Clarke wrote to 
William Armstrong from Fort Gibson regarding the party of 
Seminoles that had arrived there on November 12. He had great 
difficulty in getting them over the river, but with the assistance of 
Micanopy and other old settlers they agreed to move on to Deep 
Fork. However, the next day a blizzard overtook them and they 
refused to proceed and made camp opposite the mouth of Grand 
River. Clarke stated ‘‘they are well affected’’ and he had no 
doubt but that they would move as soon as the weather moderated.*9 


Captain Clarke notified Superintendent Armstrong on February 
6, 1842, that when ‘‘Co ar coo chee’’ (‘‘ Wild Cat,’’ a Seminole) and 
his party landed at Fort Gibson, he was required by Colonel R. B. 
Mason, the commandant, to remove them to the south side of the 
Arkansas within the Creek Nation. As Armstrong and Creek Agent 
Logan were absent from the post, he, Clarke was obliged to take 
the responsibility for the expense of the move: ‘‘The persons who 
engaged waggons; and owners of the ferries are becoming anxious 
to receive their money, some of whom are importuning me daily 
0h oP | a ae hoping that you will have the money sent out at an early 
J eae 90 Superintendent Armstrong notified Crawford that 
these Seminoles had been furnished with coffee and sugar, rice, 


47 Advancing the Frontier, op. cit., p. 96. 

48.4 Traveler in Indian Territory, op. cit. p. 32. 

49 Office Indian Affairs: Seminole (Emigr.) File A-1135 etc. Choctaw Agcy, 
1841. A-1141, This party numbered 200 when it left Florida under Captain W. 
Seawell, and 197 arrived in the west. 

50 [bid.: Seminole (Emigr.) File. Ft. Gibson. 2/6—1842. A portion of Coo- 


ar-coo-chee’s party numbering seventy, located in the Cherokee Nation about three 
miles south of Fort Gibson. 
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molasses, spirits, bread and meat from the time they left Florida, 


“and they were dissatisfied with the rations they were receiving at 


that time. 


A letter from Creek Agent James Logan to Superintendent 
Armstrong dated April 6, 1842 gives a picture which should have 
brought the blush of shame to government officials connected with 
the Indian Office :*} 


I met the Chiefs of the different Towns yesterday at Poseys Landing 
in order to make the distribution. When they learned that the whole amt. 
had not been received by me And that two bales of domestic. . .. were 
rotten case No. 45 containing 1000% yds Linsey was in the same condi- 
tion . ... and several bales of the Blankets were too much injured for 
them to receive all—They refused to receive any part of them I have 
stored all the goods that I have taken from Fort Gibson in a good dry 
ware-house at Poseys Landing. .... 


I have taken only three hundred and sixty of the Rifles and them 
I have issued the others are at Fort Gibson—I will send you the receipt 
for them when I send my quarterly return— 


The letters you sent me gave information that Capt. J. L. Dawson was 
in nomination for Creek Agent and I have no doubt but he is appointed 
I have information confidentially that it is the Intention to continue the 


proscription of the democrats till [all] are removed— 


I will send you my receipt for the goods that I have received when 
I have them examined by men who are acquainted with Merchandizing 
say Mr. Wilson and Mr. Harris—The receipt will be in accordance with 
the condition of the goods—have taken six boxes of Hatchets or little. 
axes marked for the Creeks but have no bill for them—The Tuckabatchy 
chiefs are determined to receive no part of the goods or money due them 
for losses—more than I have already paid them. The Interest on the 
Steamboat losses I paid some time ago. . . . 208875$ On my arrival home 
the chiefs set the time that they would meet and receive goods—..... 


I am today to meet Wild-cat and the Seminole Chiefs at Fort Gibson 
to try to settle a difficulty about a Seminole being found dead near the 
fort—the Seminoles pretend to believe that the man had been killed by a 
Soldier. ... 


Capt. Hunter is nominated to succeed Col. H. Rector E. Rector could 
not be nominated his political opinions were not right. 


Yours truly 
James Logan 


General Zachary Taylor, accompanied by Captain William W. 8S. 
Bliss and Agent Armstrong attended the ‘‘Grand Council’’ as- 
sembled on the Deep Fork of the Canadian River in May, 1842. Gen- 
eral Taylor addressed the Indians through interpreters and urged 
them to maintain peaceful relations with each other. The General 
spent two days at the council and reported : “None but the most 
friendly feelings were exhibited toward the United States, and.... 
all seemed animated with a desire to cultivate peaceful relations with 
our Government and with each other.’’®? 


51 [bid.: I. T. Misc. James Logan, 1842. eo communication was addressed to 
Armst t the Choctaw Agency, Western Territory. : : ; 

‘52 Holman Hamitor: Packers Taylor Soldier of the Republic (Indianapolis, 
& New York, 1941), pp. 150-51. 
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This was a most picturesque affair with the wild Indians in 
their strange costumes. When the tribes were assembled the civilized 
-tribes arose en masse, formed in single file, headed by General Rolly 
McIntosh and followed by General Taylor, Captain Armstrong and 
various agents of the different tribes. These officials shook the 
hands of the wild tribes before speech making commenced. Captain 
Armstrong was one of the speakers who addressed the meeting 
through Interpreter Benjamin Marshall of the Creek Nation.°* 


Cherokee Agent Pierce M. Butler reported in 1842 that the 
political situation in the nation was still unsettled and he feared 
that any excitement would bring on serious trouble. Superintendent 
Armstrong discouraged any outside interference in the affairs of 
the nation as he believed they could handle their internal diffi- 
culties.54 Pierce M. Butler was a candidate for the position given 
to William Armstrong, but he was made Cherokee Agent. It is 
interesting to note that all of the agents under Acting Superintendent 


Armstrong addressed their annual reports to him except Butler who — 


sent his directly to Commissioner of Indian Affairs T. Hartley 
Crawford, which showed that feeling still rankled with him. 


In Armstrong’s Report for 1842, he wrote: 


The Choctaws have long since acquired for themselves, not only 
from the Government of the United States, but with the citizens with whom 
they have intercourse, a name of honesty and fidelity at least not sur- 
passed by any of our Indian tribes.” It would be difficult to find a finer 
tribute to any nation than this. “They have not been unmindful .... of 
educating the rising generation; and they have, by this means, added to 
the general intelligence and standing of the nation. 


Armstrong wrote that Doaksville was within a mile of Fort 
Towson, and that it was the most extensive trading center. There 
were five stores, three of which were owned by part Choctaws. The 


other two were the property of United States citizens licensed as 
traders :56 


The stocks of goods are large, and the assortments such as are 
usual in stores. Sugar and coffee are used by all classes in the nation, 
to an extent at least equal to the whites. It may not be uninteresting to 
state that the village of Doaksville is one of the most orderly and quiet 
towns that you will find in the West..... There is a resident physician, 
a good tavern, blacksmith shop, wagonmaker, and wheelwright. A church 


53 Advancing the Frontier, op. cit., p. 202. 

54 Wardell, op. cit., p. 71. 

55 Agent Upshaw warned Major Armstrong that Pierce Butler was planning to 
succeed him as Indian Superintendent when Henry Clay was elected president. Butler 
was so sure of Clay’s election that he offered to wager four mules on the result. 


When it was learned that Polk had been elected Upshaw proposed to meet William _ 


Armstrong and his brother Robert in Washington to celebrate with “oysters and 
drink a glass of wine.” 

56 Report, Commissioner of Indian affairs, 1842, pp. 438-39. It is to be regretted 
that all of Armstrong’s reports can not be included in this sketch as they are in- 
teresting and give a graphic picture of the people. 
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has also been erected. ... a temperance society is also organized, which 
numbers a large portion of the most respectable Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
as well as our own population. I have been at this Village a week at a 
time, without seeing anything like ardent spirits or a drunken Indian. ~ 


Armstrong described the Cherokees in his Report for 1842 as 
combining ‘‘more intelligence as a people than any of our tribes. .... 
There are many intelligent and well educated Cherokees. Party 
strife has done much within a few years to retard the Cherokees, by 
creating divisions and factions between the people : 


Of the Choctaws he wrote: 


~The Choctaws have long since acquired for themselves, not only from 
the Government of the United States, but from citizens with whom they 
have intercourse, a name of honesty and fidelity at least not surpassed by 
any of our Indian tribes. They have, by a steady attention to their own 
business since they emigrated to their present homes, greatly increased 
aa wealth. .... This favorable change is indicated more clearly on Red 
river than with that portion of the nation on the Arkansas. 


Armstrong stated in 1842 that the Chickasaws had obtained 
greater pecuniary advantages by the exchange of their country than 
any other tribe. ‘‘... .The funds thus obtained were invested for 
the benefit of the nation, after each head of a family had obtained 
a reservation.’’ Regarding the Creeks he wrote: ‘‘The Creeks are 
more numerous than any of the tribes, numbering at least twenty 
thousand. Lately they have given better evidence of a disposition 
to encourage education than at any previous time..... They possess 
as much natural capacity as any of their red brethren. .... I look 
upon the Creeks as the most powerful red people upon this 
mrontier..... at 


_ Armstrong gave an interesting account of the state of the 
Seminoles who had generally emigrated by 1842. ‘‘Unfortunately 
for the Seminoles, the chiefs of each party, as they land at or near 
Fort Gibson, endeavor to settle away from the others. This is done 
by the chiefs with a hope of keeping around them a party, of which 
they are the head, fearing that, if they become united, some other 
more fayored leader will supersede them.’’ He reported that the 
Osages had made little progress since his last report. The Senecas 
and mixed band of Senecas and Shawnees, with the Quapaws, were 
greatly inferior in numbers to the other tribes.*’ 


a There was no limit to the trouble Armstrong had in getting the 
Seminoles to their own country. On May 22, 1848, he wrote from 
the Choctaw Agency that the late emigrant Seminoles had murdered 
e Negro interpreter at Webbers Falls, Cherokee Nation 358 


"BT [bid., pp. 441, 438, 442-43, 445. 
58 Diice dadian Affairs: Seminole File A 1457-1464. Choctaw Agcy. 1843. 
\-1457. va 
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“The negro was lying down saying he was sleepy. Several Seminoles 
were also lying on the ground near him one observed to him that it was 
now a year since he had decoyed them into General Worth in Florida and 
as he was sleepy they would give him a long sleep, and immediately plunged 
several knives into him, they then buried him and told Mr. Judge that 
they had buried his Interpreter..... 


“No other violence was offered..... The object being to kill the 
negro, which had been agreed upon doubtless before leaving Florida. 


Agent Armstrong wrote to Colonel David Folsom from the 
Choctaw Agency, May 31, 1843:5° 


The bearer Blacius [?] Hoover, is by profession a Baker he wishes 
to follow his trade at Doaksville—his services will probably be required 
by the Cicizens— 


Under, this belief I give him these few lines to you—authorizing him 
to dispose of his breadstuffs— 


With the understanding that a failure to conduct himself with propriety 
—revokes this authority—” 


It appears that Captain Armstrong had misunderstood the name 
of the man to whom he gave the letter. His name was Frederick 
Smith and he had a ‘‘peartner who is by the name of Hover he 
wishes also to follow his trade at Fort Washetaw if he should like.... 
he speaks broken and he wishes his name to be understood as Smith 
& Hoover.’’ This letter was signed by 8. D. Fisher who added a 
postscript that ‘‘He would have had the mistake corrected but left 
before Capt Armstrong got home.’’® 


An important change was made by the Choctaw people in 1843 
when their legislative body was reorganized as the General Council 
with a Senate and House of Representatives. Superintendent Arm- 
strong said: ‘‘What is chiefly remarkable in this, is the fact that 
the most populus district, which could have prevented the change, 
had the wisdom to forsee the bad consequences that might result from 
resistance, by arousing local and hereditary prejudices.’’ 


Armstrong wrote to Secretary Crawford of the improvement 
among his charges in regard to dress and noted the fact that more 
than half of the Indians were clothed in fabrics manufactured in their 


own homes. Traders exhibited great quantities of cloth woven by 
Choctaw women. 


Many of the Choctaws had refused to abandon their comfortable 
homes in Mississippi and they declined to migrate until they had 
seen some of their tribesmen from the West and heard their accounts 
of conditions there. Armstrong finally took a delegation from 
among these Indians when he went to Mississippi to try to induce 
the Choctaws there to move. In his party was the old chief Nitakechi 


oe Hts I. T. Misc. Fred Smith Papers, 1843-4. 
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of Pushmataha District, who died November 22, 1845, in Lauderdale 
County, Mississippi, of pleurisy.®! 


From the Choetaw Agency West, November 3, 1843, Captain 
Armstrong confined his report to the schools in the Choctaw Nation 
and the ‘‘deep and increasing interest’? manifested by them upon 
the subject of education. ‘‘These evidences clearly show that the 
Choctaws are improving, and, with the ample means now in a course 
of expenditure, will be able to educate the great mass of the nation.’’ 
He wrote to Commissioner of Indian Affairs T. Hartley Crawford 
that the forty youths heretofore educated at Richard Johnson’s Choc- 
taw Academy in Kentucky, under the treaty of 1830, would in the 
future be divided among four of the principal colleges in the United 
States. The students were to be chosen with the idea of preparing 
them for teachers in Choctaw schools, after they had received a 
thorough classical education, and in order that they might be fitted 
to occupy prominent and useful posts among their people.® 


In 1847 a meeting was held at Skullyville where a collection of 
$710 was taken up for the relief of victims of the Potato Famine in 
Ireland. Agent William Armstrong presided and contributions were 
made by traders, agency officials and missionaries, but the Indians 
gave the largest part of the money.*® 


The Reverend William H. Goode, Superintendent of Fort Coffee 
Academy. for Choctaw boys near Skullyville, in describing his mis- 
sionary experiences in Outposts of Zion wrote that when he had his 
family arrived in the Choctaw country in 1843, they were visited and 
cordially received by Agent William Armstrong, who with J. H. 
Heald,*4 a prominent Indian trader at Skullyville, furnished them 
with teams and hands and supplied every ‘‘needed aid.’’ Mr. 
Goode made the following remarks on William Armstrong and J. H. 
Heald :® 


The two gentlemen just referred to... . deserve to be ranked among 
the few who have maintained, in all their intercourse with the Indians, 
an unblemished reputation. 


Major Armstrong was at native.of Tennessee, and a brother of General 
Robert Armstrong, late Consul to Liverpool, and long the intimate friend 
of General Jackson..... Major Armstrong was one of “nature’s Noble- 
men;” of commanding person and noble bearing; courteous, gentlemanly, 
and hospitable; with a soul that scorned the thought of profiting by a 


61 The Five Civilized Tribes, op. cit., p. 72. wate 

62 J, Y. Bryce, comp., “About some of our first Schools in Choctaw Nation, 
Vol. 6, No. 3 (September, 1928), p. 359. 

63 Angie Debo, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic (Norman, 1934), 
p. 59; Niles’ Register, Vol. LXXII (1847), p. 139. 

64 J. H. Heald was a member of the firm of Berthlet, Heald & Co. He was 
an eastern man. He resided at the agency and from the account of the Rev. Mr. 
Goode he was a humane and generous man who scorned to take advantage of the 
Indians. ee : 

65 William H. Goode, Outposts of Zion (Cincinnati, 1864), p. 43. 
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act, whether at the expense of a white or red man. He was em- | 
suatioally the friend of the Indian, and especially of the Choctaw; and 
as a result, he possessed their confidence and even affection in a very 
high degree. .... Major Armstrong highly approved the educational 
movement among this people, encouraged missionary labor, and vigorously 
seconded every effort for their improvement. This much is due to the 
memory of the Indian’s friend and protector, a worthy man and faithful 
public officer. .... ; 


In Life Among the Choctaws, the Reverend Henry C. Benson, 
teacher at Fort Coffee Academy, described his friends and neighbors 
and Skullyville :*6 


Mr. Armstrong was a man of unblemished reputation, of excellent 
morals, and formerly had been a communicant of the Presbyterian Church. 
His family consisted of himself, two sons, a little daughter, Mr. Irwin, his 
clerk, and Mr. Wilson, the school-teacher. He had a son and daughter 
at college in the east. Mrs. Armstrong had died in Tennessee; the house- 
keepers were colored servants. Mr. Armstrong was a genuine and true 
friend of the Indians, and labored indefatigably to improve their condition 
in all respects. He gave his cordial approbation to all well-directed efforts 
to establish missions and schools in the several tribes under his super- 
intendence. 


Mr. Wilson, the teacher, was a graduate of the Washington College, 
Pennsylvania; he was appointed Principal of Spencer Academy, where he 
served some time, after which he received the appointment of Agent for 
the Choctaws. 


Such were our neighbors when we commenced our labors at Fort 
Coffee. They were kind, sociable, well-disposed, and pleasant in their 
intercourse with us, but they were not pious. 


Mr. Benson gave another description of life at Fort Coffee 
Academy and of the work of Agent William Armstrong :67 


About the middle of December Major Armstrong received at Fort Coffee 
sixty thousand dollars in specie, to be paid over to several Indian agents, 
to be distributed as annuities to the tribes embraced in that superin- 
tendency. It has been boxed and officially sealed at the New Orleans mint, 
each box containing one thousand dollars. 


The boat had come late in the afternoon, and the boxes of coins were ~ 


‘ After consultation it was thought proper to convey the money up the 
hill and deposit it in the little log office, and appoint H. C. Benson to 
guard it till morning. Now, it must be remembered that the office was 
scarcely six feet high, built of small logs, had a frail door and window, 
and was covered with “shakes,” or clapboards 


66 H CB : Whew 
* Tee te oo Life Among the Choctaws (Cincinnati, 1860), pp. 99-100. 
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The arrangement was made, and Mr. Armstrong went to the bedside of 
his dying friend. I was placed on duty. To guard such a treasure was a 


_Yesponsibility of no trifling character, especially in so frail a castle. It 


was necessary to be armed, but,.... the only weapons from which a choice 
could be made were the old ax, with which the cook split his wood for the 
stove, and the shot-gun, with which I had sometimes amused myself 
shooting rabbits. The former was thought to be the most available, and 
consequently selected. A fire was kindled in the chimney, a mattress and 
blankets spread on the floor, the door locked, and the ax placed in a 
convenient position. After reading two or three hours I lay down, with 
my head in close proximity to a box which contained five thousand dollars 
in gold, and there I slept soundly till sunrise in the morning. On waking 
up I made diligent examination and found myself and the money all on 
hand; the robbers had not come. 


From the Choctaw Agency, Agent Armstrong wrote his friend, 
Major John Henry who was in New Orleans, the letter dated April 
11, 1844, and addressed in care of Walton & Sheafe, New Orleans. 
Major John Henry was a member of the firm of Cunningham and 
Henry of Van Buren, Arkansas, and he was probably in the ‘‘ Crescent 
City’’ buying goods for the mercantile establishment. The two boys 
mentioned in this letter—-David and Frank—were the sons of William 
Armstrong :®8 


Dear Majr. 


I fear you will begin to think me troublesome—but you informed me 
you would be in New Orleans for some time—a man must expect to be 
troubled by his friends— 

I want about 7yds of blue Cottonade .... for pantaloons for myself— 
You know what I want. Also two hats for David & Frank good and cheap 
as decent hats—something like the one I sent for myself—one that will 
fit you large for David and a smaller one for Frank—also two Barrels 
of sugar, & a sack of Coffee with three sacks of salt for my plantation. 

I would as soon ship on the Evelina as any boat—but do as you please. 


I have no news things go about as usual—Wishing you and Mrs. H. 
a pleasant summer’s visit 


I remain your friend 
Maj. John Henry W. Armstrong. 


In his voluminous Report of October 1, 1844, Armstrong wrote 
of the Quapaws who were under his charge, living in the Choctaw 
country :6° 


The Quapaws, who once owned the greater part of the present State 
of Arkansas, and made good their possession against the incursions of 
the Osages and other warlike bands, are now reduced to less than 400. 
Nearly half of them drag out a wretched existence on the waters of Red 
river, in a country they occupy by permission of the Choctaws. The 
principal part of them live in their proper homes in the Neosho sub-agency, 
on a small tract northeast of the confluence of the Neosho and Pomme 
de-Terre rivers. Here various efforts have been made to improve their 


condition—so far, with little success..... 


68 Autograph letter in Grant Foreman Collection in a package of letters sent 
him by Miss Clara Eno, Van Buren, Arkansas, and rescued by her when a large 
building was razed in the town. 

69 Repork Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1844, pp. 323, 326, 454-55. 
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A large group of Choctaws who had remained in Mississippi 
had recently moved west and settled in the Indian Territory. Agent 
Armstrong referred to this group of Choctaws in his Report to pe 

~Hartley Crawford, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated September 
30, 1845: 


One of the principal events that has occurred in the western super- 
intendency during the past year, is the arrival of 1,200 Choctaws from 
Mississippi, being a portion of those who remained in their former country 
after its cession..... Fortunately, Congress, by directing the investment 
of one-half of all that may be due the Mississippi Choctaws for reserva- 
tions, has secured them an income sufficient to place them on an equal 
footing with the rest of the tribe. 


So far those who have emigrated appear to be entirely satisfied with 
their new location. Many of them have expressed great gratification at 
the signs of improvement everywhere visible among the Choctaws west 


The Southern Reformer, Jackson, Mississippi, February 16, 1846, 
stated that ‘‘600 and odd Choctaws under Gen. Armstrong passed 


through there on their way west last Saturday. Some 400 crossed - 


Pearl River a few miles above Jackson and will meet at Vicksburg 
to take a steamer boat on the Mississippi River’’ and shortly after 
reach their wild home in the far West. 


The Arkansas Intelligencer announced on August 30, 1845 that 
the Choctaw annuity had been paid in Moo-sha-la-tubbee (sic) District 
on the twenty-seventh and that Captain Armstrong would pay the 
Chickasaws at their council ground near Fort Washita on September 
8. The Choctaw payment in Push-ma-to-ha (sic) District at Running 
Water on the eighteenth or twentieth and the Puck-sha-nubbee (sic) 
District near Doaksville on the twenty-third or twenty-fourth. 


A noted school for boys was opened on December 2, 1845, 
named ‘‘Armstrong Academy’’ by the Choctaws for their great 
friend and agent, William Armstrong. The name alone should have 
been an inspiration to the lads who were educated there for much 
of the advancement of their people had been promoted through the 
interest and good offices of Agent Armstrong. The academy had 
been established by the Choctaw Council in 1844, and the location 
selected in the western part of Pushmataha District, about three 
miles northeast of the present town of Bokchita, in Bryan County.” 


The Reverend Ramsay D. Potts, a Baptist missionary who had 
established Providence Mission in 1836, among the Choctaws south- 
east of present Hugo in Choctaw County, was selected to serve as 
Superintendent of Armstrong Academy. The American Indian Mis- 


/ 


sion Association (Baptist) paid a third of the expenses while the — 


Choctaw Nation bore the remainder of the cost of operation. Super- 


intendent Potts wrote to Captain Armstrong on September 1, 1845, | 


70 'W. B. Morrison, “Old Philadelphia Baptist Church,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, — 


Vol. XIII, No. 3 (September, 1935), pp. 266-7. 
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stating that the school was located ‘‘two miles south of the road 


leading from Fort Towson to Fort Washita, fifty-five miles west of 


the former and thirty east of the latter ’? This location was 


| about three miles northeast of present Bokchito in Bryan Country. 


Armstrong Academy became a center of educational affairs for the 
Choctaws for many years. The trustees of the institution at the 
time of its opening were Agent William Armstrong, Peter P. Pitch- 


lynn, George W. Harkins, Thompson McKenney and Robert M. 
Jones,.™ 


Agent Armstrong’s Report, dated October 20, 1846, treated 


_ Education as the principal subject. He was particularly encouraged 


by the interest the Choctaws were displaying in having their daughters 


gain an education. Some years ago, the late venerable Elizabeth 
_ Jacobs Quinton, a one-eighth Choctaw, described William Armstrong 


to the writer. She attended New Hope Academy™ near Skullyville 
when a young girl and so had an opportunity to see the Agent. She 
said that he ‘‘was a tall, light-complected man: had kind of auburn 
hair who wore a moustache and ‘sideburns’ for a while. He was a 
nice man to do business with. The Choctaws all like him and 
respected him highly.’’ 


Armstrong had reported to the Commissioner in 1844 that con- 


_ ditions among the Chickasaws were improving :73 


For nearly two hundred miles on the main travelled road from Missouri 


- and northwestern Ark’s to the N. and N-west section of Texas, emigrants 


and travellers depend entirely for subsistance and forage upon Indians 


_ of this tribe, generally the full blood. Their cabins usually constructed by 


themselves, are generally sheltered by shade trees, and in situations chosen 


_ with a degree of taste and a regard for comfort not always found among 
_ frontier settlers. At several of their homes I saw looms and spinning- 


wheels of their own manufacture, some of them made by self-taught 


= mechanics. ... . 


a a aa el lk a a ae 


Superintendent Armstrong wrote to Washington that he and 


; the Agent to the Chickasaws (Upshaw) were convinced of the de- 


termination of a majority of the Chickasaws to ‘‘restore the old and 
long since abandoned system of government by hereditary chiefs.... 
to benefit a few designing persons.’’ In a speech King Ish to ho to pa 
had declared that he was their king, that he had been born so and 


would remain king until his death, though he was willing to abdicate 


71 For an account of Armstrong Academy see James W. Moffitt, “Early History 
of Armstrong Academy,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXI, No. 1 (March, 


1943), pp. 88-91. It is interesting to note that four of the Choctaw trustees—Pitch- 


lynn, Harkins, McKenney and Jones—had been students at the Choctaw Academy in 
Kentucky, and it shows the dependence of the Indians on that school to fill important 


posts in the various nations. 


72 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “New Hope Academy,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XXII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1944), p. 278. 
73 Office Indian Affairs: Western Supt’y File A 1911. Armstrong to Crawford. 


This road led southwest to Fort Gibson and Honey Springs, and crossed the Canadian 
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if they wished. The Colbert faction would not agree to this and 
he was confirmed as king to preside over all councils of the Chick- 
asaws. 


For the purpose of dividing their annuities the Chickasaw Nation 
had been divided into four companies back in Mississippi headed by 
Tishomingo, McGilvery, Alberson and Thomas Seeley. Edmund — 
Pickens was now (1845) appointed second controlling chief to act 
as treasurer and handle all of the.tribal funds. Pitman Colbert 
wrote Superintendent Armstrong of the recent council and said, 
‘‘we have placed our friend Edmund Pickens in the same situation 
as my old uncle Levi Colbert was in the old Chickasaw Nation.’’ 
He added that his uncle was impoverished by the great number of 
Indians who visited him and were fed at his table. Pickens would 
have similar calls upon his hospitality and it was hoped that a salary 
would be provided so that he might be able to assume the burden. 
Armstrong refused to recognize the officers chosen and paid it to — 
the individual citizens as usual. He expressed himself deeply in- 
terested in their plans for a manual labor school projected by the 
Methodist Chureh for the Chickasaws were in a better position to ~ 
provide for education than most of the Indian tribes. 


According to the report of the Commissioner of Indian affairs for 
1844, Major William Armstrong and General Matthew Arbuckle 
were largely occupied in inducing the Seminoles to remove to the 
part of the Creek territory which had been assigned to them. Com- 
missioner Crawford wrote Superintendent Armstrong June 17, 1844, 
that Roley McIntosh, Ufalla Hadjo, and Benjamin Marshall had 
expressed hostility to the separation of their landed interests which 
would require great delicacy and care to overcome. 


John D. Bemo, Seminole teacher and missionary, opened his 
school at Prospect Hill in the western Creek Nation on March 15, 
1944, with forty students present. The Indians were under the 
impression that the children would be boarded in the school, and 
when they realized that was not the plan, they began to leave the © 
school until it was reduced to fifteen, at which number it continued. — 
They were all boys; ‘‘eight of them are in two syllables, one in three, ~ 
and six are in their ‘ab’s.’""* Thomas L. Judge, sub-agent for the 
Seminoles wrote to Major William Armstrong, superintendent Indian 
Affairs, Western Territory, that Bemo’s course had fully sustained 
the good opinion his friends had formed of him. A marked change 
in the habits and manners of the Indians immediately in the neigh-— 
borhood of his school had taken place.75 . 


Superintendent Armstrong ended his Report for 1844 in a happy 
mood by stating: ‘‘ .... it gives me great pleasure to be able 
to state that I have the utmost confidence in the fidelity of the 


74 Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 18 . 374, 
75 [bid., p. 472-3, sia: 
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different tribes in this superintendency, and that, in my opinion, 
the government could safely rely upon them as efficient allies in the 
event of a rupture with any foreign power.’’ This statement presaged 
the war with Mexico two years later. 


Not long after the establishment of the Texas Republic both 
Texas and Mexico had made persistent efforts to embroil the south- 
western Indians in their quarrel, and Sam Houston, then president 
of the Republic of Texas, used his friendship with the Cherokees and 
Creeks to enlist their strength on the side of Texas against Mexico. 
A letter from Houston in the hands of a Creek chief was once inter- 
cepted and Armstrong sent a copy to Washington, with a report on 
May 10, 1837 from the Choctaw Agency, in which he wrote :76 


The Creeks as well as Cherokees have a great disposition to engage 
in the contest between the Texans and Mexicans, and there is those amongst 
them, more especially with the Cherokees who are secretly encouraging 
such a design. It is calculated to operate injuriously upon the Indians, 
to have anything to do with this contest, thereby withdrawing them from 
their proper pursuits, and calculateé to alienate their confidence from the 
Government of the United States.” : 


: In his Report for 1845, Superintendent William Armstrong 
stated: ‘‘A vexed and perplexing question was happily settled by 
the treaty made with the Creeks and Seminoles in January last..... 
The great body of the Seminoles have removed to the waters of Little 
river, a stream emptying into the Canadian, a hundred miles above 
its mouth. So far, the accounts from them have been favorable.... 
they are erecting cabins, and preparing to make fields in time to 
plant corn in the spring..... ’? Armstrong further stated that the 
Creeks had gradually extended their settlements from their first 
locations near the mouth of the Verdigris and Grand rivers, until 
they had reached the Cross Timbers.” 


On January 4, 1845 a treaty between the United States, the 
Creeks and Seminoles was concluded at the Creek Agency. It was 
signed by William Armstrong. Cherokee Agent Pierce M. Butler, 
Creek Agent James Logan and Thomas L. Judge, Seminole agent. 
The witnesses were Benjamin Marshall and John Dillard. This 
document was proclaimed by President James K. Polk after it 
was ratified by the senate on March 6, 1845. 


. Superintendent Armstrong was deeply concerned because of 
the frequent incursions made into the Creek territory by bands of 
Pawnees of the Platte for the purpose of horse stealing. The settlers 
were in little danger but alarm was felt as far as the mouth of the 
Verdigris River. Troops were detached from Fort Gibson and Fort 
Washita when requested by the authorities for the relief of the 
people. 

| 16Grant i in the Early Southwest (Cleveland, 1926), p. 232. 
1 F hoe ame Beas ee i Carehee Thomas, The Cross Timbers (Mus- 
kogee, 1947). 
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The life of Superintendent Armstrong was anything but peaceful 
as there was almost constant trouble within the different tribes. 
The Cherokees were greatly upset because of the decision of the 
council that the salines were to revert to the nation with the exception 
to the one granted to Sequoyah by the treaty of 1828. Some of the 
‘Old Settlers’? had established salt plants on which they had 
expended large sums and as the new law deprived them of the 
property loud complaints were heard. Captain John Rogers, one of 
the chiefs of the ‘‘Old Settlers,’? and operator of the Grand Saline, 
called a meeting in September, 1844, at Tahlontuskee, where it was 
planned to memorialize the United States government for relief. 
When the authorities of the nation learned of the proposed meeting’ 
they attempted to prevent it claiming that it was the intention to 
divide the Cherokees and overthrow the government. Armstrong’ 
was successful in prevailing upon the ‘‘Old Settlers’’ to abandon 
the meeting and thus prevent a renewal of bloodshed.78 


Superintendent Armstrong’s Report for 1844, which included. 
interesting accounts of the Delawares, Shawnees, Kickapoos, Miamis, 
Quapaws and Caddoes, had this to say about the Cherokees: 


Their affairs are still in an unsettled state—The party feelings which: 
have so long divided them, far from subsiding, appear rather to increase 
in violence. A number of “the treaty’ have lately gone to the north-: 
western section of Texas, for the purpose of exploring the country, with. 
a view to their ultimate emigration and separation from the rest of the 
tribe. The result of this expedition will doubtless have a material bearing’ 
on the final settlement of the Cherokee question. 


The Cherokees were still contending in 1846, when Superintendent: 
Armstrong was appointed on a committee composed of Albion K.. 
Parris, Edmund Burke and himself to make any new arrangements 
which would heal all dissensions. The Cherokee Advocate referred to 
Captain William Armstrong several times in 1846: ‘‘On January 
8, the ‘Treaty Party’ delegation with Armstrong, John Watie, the 
Reverend John Huss and two other members left for Washington. On 
January 29, Captain Armstrong was reported in Mississippi helping 
in the removal of the Choctaws, and he was said to be in J ackson, 
Mississippi on March 19. He was again in Washington on August 6 


when John Drew and William Shorey Coodey were also in the 
capital.’’ 


The Commission labored at Washington through July but it 
was not until August 7, 1846, that the treaty between the United 
States and the Cherokee Indians was ratified by one vote.79 William 
Armstrong was a signer, as one of the three commissioners on the 


78 The Five Civilized Tribes, op. cit., pp. 30-4, 45 (note 33), 68-9 10 10 
(note 2), 165.66, 187, 331.2 eS ea u0 
9 Wardell, op. cit., pp. 71, 75. This did not end the trouble between tk 
Cherokee factions; they were aroused again during the Civil War and feeling oul 
persists between the descendants of the different parties in Oklahoma. 
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‘part of the government. Cherokee signers were Chief John Ross 
and eight prominent members of the tribe who were delegates duly 
“appointed by the constituted authorities of the nation; The “Treaty 
Party’’ was represented by six members while the old Settlers or 
Western Cherokees had five delegates. 


The Cherokee Advocate on August 27, 1846 (p. 3, col. 3), printed 
on item from the Van Buren Intelligencer, to the effect that Armstrong 
would shortly return from Washington, bringing over $200,000, 
‘general annuities and contingent funds of the Indian Department 
for that superintendency. ; 


When Superintendent William Armstrong died at Doaksville in 
June, 1847, a large meeting of Choctaws and others was held in this 
‘village on the 15th of the month, for the purpose of making some 
public expression of their feelings in regard to the death of their 
old friend and agent. On motions of Capt. Eastman Loman, U. S. 
Interpreter, Colonel David Folsom was called to the chair, and 
Lewis Garland appointed secretary. After an appropriate prayer 
from the Reverend Cyrus Kingsbury, the Chairman arose and ex- 
‘plained the purpose of the meeting in substantially the following 
words :*! 


We have met to express our respect for our departed friend, and 
“mingle our sympathies with the tears of the bereaved children and relatives. 
I, being a Choctaw, would be glad to say a few words about the character 
‘of him whose death has this day called us together, but my command of 
the English language is not sufficient to permit me to say all I could wish. 


In the year 1810 I first knew Frank [Francis C.] Armstrong. He has 
since been our Agent. His bones rest in our land. Im the year 1831, in 
“carrying out our treaty, Major Frank Armstrong and his brother WILLIAM 
“were appointed to take a survey of the farms and improvements of the 
Choctaws. This duty they discharged faithfully and to the entire satis- 
‘faction of all concerned. After that they were associated in removing the 
-Choctaws to their present homes. Then we Choctaws became well ac- 
quainted with them both. I, being at that time at the head of a party, 
had an opportunity of knowing the operations of Major William Armstrong. 
Though he was in the rear of my party he frequently came up to see how 
“we were getting on. He felt deeply interested for us. He was careful 
‘to do every thing he could to make our wives and little ones comfortable. 
He saw us settle in our homes. 


; His brother Frank, was our first Agent in this country. A short time 
passed, and, as I have already said, death removed him from us. 


‘ Major William Armstrong was appointed in 1835. He came among us 
with his family. But a few months passed and his wife fell under the cold 
hand of death. My friends, but few of us know the loss we sustained in the 
‘death of Mrs. Armstrong. She was an excellent woman. The sympathies 
‘of her heart flowed out to the Choctaws,—to the poor Choctaw women. 
No one ever came to her house to whom she did not extend the hand of 
charity, and cause them to feel that in her they kad a friend. Not a few 
shed tears over her grave. 


80 Emmett Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians (Oklahoma City, 1921), p. 137. 
i 81 The Arkansas Intelligencer, June 26, 1847, p. 3, cols. 1 & 2. 
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Major William Armstrong has since died among us,—our father and 
our friend. I think I may safely say that I give expression to the feelings 
of the Choctaw people when I say he was our father. He ever manifested 
a lively interest in our welfare. He always gave us good counsel,—never 
bad. He never saw a Choctaw in difficulty but he rendered assistance by 
counsel and advice. Whenever there was a dispute between a Choctaw and 
a@ white man, he always satisfactorily adjusted it. 


As children inquire for their father when absent and long for his 
return, so when business called our Agent from the Nation, the Choctaws 
missed him, and the inquiry was frequent, “Where is Armstrong?’—“When 
will he return?’ He was truly our leader, our friend, our father. 


He was an honest man. We Choctaws loved him for his honesty. When- 
ever a man went to him for information he gave all that he could. There 
have frequently been Agents who would run away with Indian money, or, 
in paying it over, keep back a part. But not so with our departed friend. 
Every thing was straight. All the money was paid as it should be. 


I regret very much that I did not visit him more frequently during 
his illness. When I did see him he manifested a deep interest in the welfare 
of my people. He exclaimed the chief desire of any man should be “to 
act honorably in all things and prepare for the world to come.” He 
paused. Again he exclaimed “to act honorably in all things and prepare 
for the world to come.” This to me was good preaching, and I think it 
should be to all. 


After the Chairman concluded his remarks, a committee of five 
was appointed to prepare resolutions expressing the sentiments of 
the meeting. The committee retired a few moment then presented 
the following preamble and resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted : 


Whereas it has pleased Almighty God in his wise and holy Providence, 
to remove by death, Maj. WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, the late Superintendent 
of the Western Territory, and Agent for the Choctaws—therefore 


Resolved—First, That we hereby tender our warmest sympathies to 
the bereaved children and other relatives of the deceased, for the great 
and irreparable loss they have sustained by the death of their honored 
father and relative. 


Second, That on this occasion we consider it our privilege to express 
our convictions of the high qualifications and eminent services of the 
deceased as a public officer, and especially as Superintendent of the 
Western Territory and Agent for the Choctaws. 


Third, That with poignant sorrow we sincerely mourn the death of 
our father and Agent. 


Fourth, That we gratefully record our testimony to the deep interest 
manifested by Major Armstrong in the cause of education and general 
improvement among all the Indian tribes, and especially to his successful 
and persevering efforts in behalf of the Seminaries recently established 
among the Choctaws and those about to be established among the Creeks — 
and other Indians. 


Fifth, That we gratefully remember the happy and successful efforts — 
of our late lamented Agent to promote the peace and allay the dissensions 
among the Choctaws and other Indian tribes. 


Sixth, That the friends of the deceased in the Choctaw Nation wear 
crape on the left arm for thirty days. 


(Painting, Oklahoma Uistcrical Society) 


DAVID FOLSOM 


First Elected Choctaw Chief, under Choctaw Constitution, 1826 
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Seventh, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to the family 
of the deceased and to the President of the United States. 


Highth, That the proceedings of this meeting be published in the 
Van Buren Intelligencer, the Cherokee Advocate, and the Washington Telegraph. 
The published Minutes of this meeting, signed by ‘‘D. Folsom 
President,’’ and ‘‘L. Garland, Secretary,’’ state that the meeting’? 
closed with an ‘‘address to the Father of mercies’’ by the Reverend 


J. H. Carr, veteran Methodist missionary to the Choctaws and Chick- 
asaws.8 


David Folsom who wrote the resolutions about William Arm- 
-strong was a man with a kindly heart who appreciated the wise 
care given to the Choctaws by the Agent until the day of his death. 
Folsom was born in the old Choctaw Nation on January 25, 1791, 
the son of Nathaniel Folsom and Ai-ni-chi- ho- yo who was a de- 
scendant of a line of Choctaw chiefs. David Folsom served under 
Jackson in the Indian war and was present at the taking of Pensacola. 


After the Removal of the Indian Territory, he was instrumental 
in having missionaries sent among the Choctaws, and he was always 
interested in education although he had only a few years schooling 
himself. He was a delegate to Washington a number of times and 
served as chief many years. His wife was Rhoda Nail, a half-blood 
Choctaw and they had a large family, the members of which were 
influential in the nation. Chief Folsom was buried in the old Fort 
Towson cemetery and his monument bears the following inscription: — 


‘To the memory of David Folsom, the first Republican Chief of the 
Choctaw Nation. The promoter of industry, education, religion and 
morality; was born January 25, 1791 and departed this life Sep- 
tember 24th, 1847. Age 56 years and eight months. ‘He being 
dead yet speaketh!’ ’’84 


82 Ibid. 

83 J, Y. Bryce, compiler, “Some Notes of Interest Concerning Early Operations 
in the Indian Territory by Methodist Church South,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
IV, No. 3 (September, 1927), pp. 233-5. 

The Reverend John H. Carr of the Methodist Church South served the Doaks- 
ville Mission for a period of six years. In 1851 he was placed in charge of Red 
River African Mission. At the conference of 1852 he was appointed superintendent 
of Bloomfield Academy where he remained in charge for sixteen years. During the 
Civil War he showed great skill in keeping together the members of his church and 
the students. He was born April 16, 1812 at Lebanon, Tennessee. 

84 Czarina C. Conlan, “David Folsom,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. IV, No. 4, 
pp. 340-355. The above epitaph was written by the Rey. Cyrus Byington, a devoted 
friend and admirer of David Folsom. H. B. Cushman in his History of the Choctaw, 
Chickasas and Natchez Indians (Greenville, Texas, 1899) devotes several pages to 
Folsom’s history and he prints four letters written by him from the eastern Choctaw 
Nation. In William Armstrong’s report for 1842 (p. 438), he wrote that the salt 
works carried on by Colonel David Folsom, a Choctaw of respectability and energy, 
“were more extensive than the one other such works in that nation. About twenty 
bushels a day are manufactured—a supply equal to the demand, which, no doubt, 
will be increased as the article is wanted.” 


PART III, FRANK C. ARMSTRONG 
(Continued ) 
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THE COLORED HIGH SCHOOL OF THE 
CHEROKEE NATION 


By T. L. Ballenger 


About six miles northwest of Tahlequah on a little knoll over- 
looking two of the most beautiful springs of clear sparkling water 
in Eastern Oklahoma are to be found the ruins of a forgotten enter- 
prise of the Cherokee Nation. On this spot once lived a slaveholder 
named Webber, and tradition has it that Mrs. Webber and her 
favorite servant Martha buried the family treasures here to hide 
them from the ‘‘secesh’’ raiders in the War between the States. 
Whether there is any truth in this tradition or not it evidently 
possessed the minds of certain earlier desperadoes, for some of the 
immense hewn sandstone slabs that encased the graves of the Webber 
family have been turned topsy-turvy and the graves rifled. 


‘The Cherokees had a Negro problem as well as did the white 
people of the United States and no Freedmen’s Bureaus were located 
here to help in its solution. One phase of this problem was the 
education of the former colored slaves of Cherokee citizens. The 
Nation had primary schools which the Negro could attend but, for 
a long time, no provision was made for his higher training. The 
Cherokees had had their two well organized and well conducted 
seminaries for higher education of their own boys and girls for 
over forty years before any provision was made for the higher edu- 
_ cation of the colored people, former slaves and their children, in 
the Nation. 


Some advocates of the rights of the Cherokee freedman doubtless 
had a sincere interest in his educational advancement and urged the 
Nation to provide facilities for it. Had the needs of the Negro not 
fitted in with the ambitions of a political party, the humanitarian 
element alone might never have accomplished their desires. Up fo 
_ hear the last decade of the Nineteenth Century the National Party 
in the Cherokee Nation had been predominantly successful in 
keeping the reins of government firmly in its hands. The Downing 
Party saw in the Negro school question an opportunity to win the 
vote of the Negroes and their Cherokee sympathizers, and was not 
slow to take advantage of its opportunity. This is not the only 
case in American history of a political party’s bidding for the Negro 
vote. The Downing party made the establishment of a high school 
for the colored people the chief issue of its campaign in the fall of 
1887, and won. Hence, with the inauguration of Joel B. Mayes in 
January, 1888, the administration was pledged to establish for the 
Negro people an educational institution where their children could 
go beyond the mere rudiments of a primary education. 
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; With the election of the Downing Party governmental machinery 

was immediately set in motion for the construction of a high school 
building. In November, 1888, the Cherokee National Council 
_ authorized its erection and appropriated $10,000 to pay for it. 
An attempt was made to have the school located at Bartlesville but 
enterprising citizens of Tahlequah prevented this and got it located 
near the National capital. At this time ‘‘Double Springs’’, some 
six miles northwest of Tahlequah, was on the main road connecting 
Vinita, Salina, Locust Grove, Peggs, Gideon, and Tahlequah. A 
mercantile establishment had been maintained here for several 
years. Besides, there two strong springs furnished an excellent 
water supply for such an institution, and it was surrounded by a 
valley well adapted to agriculture and horticulture. The citizens 
of Tahlequah raised a fund of four hundred dollars to pay for the 
improvements already on this site. Under date of February 1, 1889, 
for the consideration of $400.00, Octavia Hartness and Buck Hart- 
ness ‘‘deeded’’ the Double Springs place to J. B. Stapler, T. J. Adair, 
J. W. MeSpadden, D. W. Wilson, W. W. Ross, and others, ‘‘citizens 
of the Cherokee Nation and residents of Tahlequah District.’’ This 
group of citizens in turn deeded it, on the same day, to H. L. Landrum, 
W. T. Duel, and Joel Baugh in trust for the Cherokee Nation, the 
em being that the ‘‘Colored High School’’ should be built 
thereon.! 


The contract for the building was awarded to Robert D. Knight 
of Vinita. Minutely detailed specifications were drawn up for the 
building and its equipment for school purposes. The main building 
was to be 48 x 50 feet with kitchen and dining room 16 x 50 feet, 
three stories high, made of good brick, with a stone foundation, and 
shingle, mansard and metal roof. <A cellar was constructed under a 
part of the building. It contained about twenty rooms. The first 
floor consisted of a living room, a dining room and kitchen, a store 
room, an office, and a school room. The second floor was used mainly 
for the girls’ quarters, and the third floor for the boys. A somewhat 
comprehensive list of furnishings was included in the specifications 
suitable for general housekeeping and dormitory purposes.” The 


1 Cherokee Files, Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City. 

2 The following list of equipment was to be installed: 36 wood bedsteads, 36 moss 
mattresses, 18 stand tables, 72 stool chairs, 18 wash stands, 24 good cedar buckets, 
24 wash pans, 24 tin dippers, 24 lamps and chimneys, 2 4-light chandeliers, 10 lamps 
with reflectors and chimneys, 18 slop pails, 6 wash bowls and pitchers, 18 large 
 thunder-mugs, 4 dining tables to seat twelve persons each, 52 dining room chairs, 
4 40-inch box stoves for school and dining rooms, 18 24-inch box stoves for other 
rooms, 1 large cook stove with reservoir, 5 doz. queensware china plates, 5 doz. heavy 

lass half pint tumblers, 2 large office chairs, 1 carpet for reception room, 12 cane 

ottom chairs, 1 chandelier, 1 round center table, 1 fancy looking-glass 24 x 36 in., 
1 doz. cloth window shades with patent rollers, stove pipe with stoves, 1 doz. large 
flesh forks, 1 doz. basting spoons, 18 looking glasses 16 x 20 in., 1 large flour and 
meal chest, 1 table for kitchen, 1 cupboard for kitchen, 1 cupboard for dining room, 
2 privies 7 x 14 ft., 5 doz. knives and forks, 5 doz. teaspoons, 5 doz. table spoone, 
5 Rae imported China tea cups and saucers, % doz. copper bottom teapots, 44 doz. 
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bricks for the building were burned a short distance east of the 
site of the structure. The building was erected in the year 1889 and 
was ready for occupancy January 1, 1890. 


CoLoRED HieH ScHOOL 
In his third annual message, in 1889, Chief Joel B. Mayes said: 


“This institution is about finished, as provided by an act of the 
National Council at its last session, and now, to fit it up for what it is 
intended, it becomes necessary to make an appropriation to supply the 
Institution and to carry on the school. I therefore respectfully recommend 
that you make the necessary appropriations and general provision for the 
management of this Institution. It should be a source of gratification to 
the Cherokee people that the feeling of race prejudice is fast dying out, 
and that the Cherokee Government can fully and cheerfully award to all 
of its citizens the rights and privileges that belong to them, and the 
Cherokee people, as one harmonious whole, can today, with one common 
impulse say that this is my own country, for whose defense I pledge my 
life, service and sacred honor.” 


The laws of the Cherokee Nation placed the school under the 
general supervision of the Superintendent of Education, along with 
that of the Cherokee male and female seminaries. The Superinten- 
dent of Education was superseded, a little later, by a Board of Edu- 
cation, consisting of three members. It was the Superintendent’s 
duty to ‘‘prescribe and enforce a series of uniform text books’’; ‘‘to 
make requisition on the executive department for funds’’ as needed, 
‘*to appoint teachers’’; and to ‘‘have complete supervision and con- 
trol’’ of the school, subject to such restrictions and direction as 
might be imposed by law.* All needed funds were to be drawn 
from the public treasury by warrant of the Principal Chief based 
upon requisition of the Superintendent and accompanied by an 
itemized estimate showing the purpose of such expenditure. Teachers’ 
salaries were to be paid in the same way. The Superintendent was 
required to visit the school at least twice a term. The school year 
was to consist of two terms, one of twenty weeks and the other of 
sixteen weeks.° Each pupil paid five dollars per month for board. 
This payment was raised in 1893 to seven dollars and fifty cents. 
It was the duty of the steward to see that the money was paid. If 
any student failed to pay, the law instructed the Superintendent to 
dismiss him from school.6 The average attendance had to be kept up 


copper bottom coffee pots, 2 doz. pint tin cups, 1 doz. quart tin cups, 5 sets of 
carving knives and forks, 4 castors of 5 bottles each, 1 doz. large granite iron meat 
dishes, 1 doz. small granite iron meat dishes, 1 doz. l-gal. granite iron water pitchers, — 
1 doz. large deep granite iron dishes, 1 doz. small granite iron dishes, 5 doz. quart 
granite iron bowls, 5 doz. granite iron soup plates, 1 doz. granite iron sugar bowls, 
cae granite iron cream pitchers, 1 doz. heavy glass molasses jugs, 1 doz. cut glass 
salts. 
3 Constitution and Laws of the Cheorkee Nation, 1892, Ch. X, Art. I, p. 270. 


Fi see : 
: or erie and Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1892, Ch. X, Art. I, pr 271 


6 Ibid., 276. 
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to twenty-five under penalty of discontinuance of the school. The 
steward was authorized to contract for all necessary wood not fur- 
nished the school by the High Sheriff. Teachers had to pay board 
at the same rate as the pupils.’ 


Supplies for the school were purchased at wholesale rates and 
for a period of three months at a time. Estimates were drawn up 
by the steward, approved by the Superintendent of Education, or by 
the Board of Education, bids were received, and contracts awarded 
accordingly. Large numbers of old bills of merchandise are in the 
_ Cherokee files at the Oklahoma Historical Society and at the Uni- 

versity of Oklahoma showing thousands of dollars worth of pur- 
chases from mercantile firms of Tahlequah, Fort Smith, and St. 
Louis. The total appropriation for this school ranged from $2,000 
to $3,000 a year. 


The steward of the Colored High School (also sometimes called 
Superintendent) was appointed and commissioned by the Principal 
Chief for a period of two years with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. He had to be a citizen of the Cherokee Nation, though the 
teachers did not. The steward was required to give bond in the 
sum of five thousand dollars. His salary was three hundred dollars 
a year. The school was to run two years with twenty-five pupils, 
then twenty-five more were to be added. At the end of four years 
the first twenty-five were to be discharged and the number was to 
be kept at fifty from then on.® Teachers’ salaries varied from thirty 
to sixty-five dollars per month. All officers and employees except 
the teachers were responsible to the steward,!° the teachers were 
responsible directly to the Board of Education. No hogs could be 
raised at the school but the steward was ‘‘required to sell the slop 
or swill to the highest bidder and to turn the proceeds over to the 
treasurer for the benefit of the school fund.’’!4 


The school first opened for business January 1, 1890, with 
Nelson Lowrey of Tahlequah as steward and with an enrollment of 


7 Ibid., 277. 

8 Some of the main firms that commonly supplied this school were J. W. Stapler 
and Sons, Percy Wyly, Richards and McSpadden, Ft. Smith Wholesale Grocery 
Company, and Shibly Woods Grocery Company. 

ollowing is the bill of goods purchased for the school for the first three months 
of its existence: Flour, 1800 lbs., $45; meal, 20 bu., $10; bacon, 1200 lbs., $120; 
beef, 600 lbs., $30; pork, 600 Ibs., $30; lard, 100 lbs., $10; coffee, 135 Ibs., $30; tea, 
5 lbs., $3; sugar, 300 lbs., $24; syrup, 40 gals., $20; hominy, 300 lbs., $9; kraut, 
1 bbl., $8; potatoes, 16 bu., $12; dried fruit, 4 bu., $6; salt, 1 bbl., $2.75; pepper, 
2 Ibs., .70; baking powder, 20 lbs., $4; soda, 10 lbs., .80; coal oil, 1 bbl., $8.50; 
brooms, 1 doz., $2.40; wood, 20 loads, $20; labor, $78; matron, $22.50. This made 
a total of $496.65. This was to supply thirty people: 25 students, 1 steward, 1 cook, 
1 laborer, 1 laundress, and 1 matron. T. B. Hitchcock was then President of the 
Board of Education and Eli H. Whitmire, Secretary. 

9 Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1892, p. 279. 

10 Jbid., 281. 

11 [bid., 282. 
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approximately twenty-five pupils. Lowrey served in this capacity 
until November 26, 1895 and then served again during the years 
1902 and 1903. People who visited the school at that time say that 
he kept a neat clean kitchen. O. S. Fox of Ohio was principal 
teacher from 1890 to 1894. Only one teacher was employed at 
first, later as many as three or four. Mrs. Fannie Lowrey was 
teacher during a part of her husband’s term, 1894-1896, and then 
taught there at intervals for a number of years afterwards.? Mrs. 
Clara Vann, grandmother of Mrs. Lelia Ross of Tahlequah, was 
matron and laundress at the school in these early years. George 
Vann was appointed steward November 26, 1895 and served until 
August 25, 1899.8 


Evidently the high school attendance was not maintained at its 
legal maximum for, after a few years, it was considered advisable 
to establish a primary department. Hence, on December 6, 1895, 
during the administration of Samuel H. Mayes, the following law 
was passed :14 


Be it enacted by the National Council, That there be and is hereby 
established a Primary Department for the Colored High School, which 
shall be limited to one boy and one girl to be selected from each Colored 
Primary school of the Cherokee Nation by the Board of Education, under 
the same rules in all respects governing the selection of Primaries for 
the Male and Female Seminaries. 


This change at least had the effect of increasing the attendance 
and gave some children educational advantages otherwise unob- 
tainable. The National Council passed another act, which became 
law November 5, 1897, reducing the annual term of school from 
nine months to eight. But it was changed back to nine by agree- 
ment between the Dawes and Cherokee Commissions in 1899.15 


George F’. Nave was steward, or superintendent, from August, 
1899 to November, 1901.6 H. H. Bryant of Perry, Kansas, was 


12 Mrs, Fannie Lowrey, originally from Ft. Scott, Kansas, was one of the oldest 
colored teachers, in point of service, in the Nation, having taught in the high school 
and in the public schools practically all of her life. She died at Tahlequah in 1928. 

i Pe few Files, Phillips Collection, University of Oklahoma. ; 

id. 

15 Pamphlet giving agreement between Dawes Commission and Cherokee Com- 
mission, 1899, p. 11. 

16 George F. Nave lived in Tahlequah at this time. He later moved to Muskogee 
where he conducted a real estate office. He achieved some distinction in 1917 for 
his leaflet on The New Negro’s Attitude toward His Government at a Time Like 
This, which was an appeal to the Negro to support the war. He seems to have striven 
for higher educational standards for the Negro race. Following is a copy of his 


commission, 
Tahlequah, I. T. Nov. 20, 1899. 
ommission 
By authority of the Cherokee Nation. 


hereas, it appears that George F. Nave was duly recommended by th. in- 
cipal Chief, and confirmed by the Senate Branch of the National “Council Rt ae 


- 
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teacher for one year during this time. He died while teaching here 
and his brother C. B. Bryant was employed to take his place. The 
annual report of the Board of Education for the school year 1898-1899 


gives us some insight into the progress the school had made to this 
point :17 


Upon investigation we find that this school [the Colored High School] 
has never done the work intended that it should do. 


Pupils have been admitted who never had attended school before, there- 
fore making this institution in fact, a primary school, instead of a real 
high school, as was intended. It has done fairly well the past term, though 
the average attendance was below twentylfive. It has now about forty 
pupils of all grades, and the prospects are more hopeful. No course of study 
has ever been prescribed, which may be partly the cause of the admission 
of pupils of the primary grades. The Board has adopted the following 
course of study, and pupils will hereafter be admitted by passing a satis- 
factory examination to the freshman year. 


Senior Sophomore 
Astronomy Practical Arithmetic 2 
Algebra Mental Arithmetic 
Natural Philosophy General History 
Psychology Grammar 
Literature Book Keeping 
Physical Geography Botany 

Spelling and Composition 

Junior Freshman 
Algebra Practical Arithmetic 
Arithmetic Grammar 
Physics Physiology 
Rhetoric United States History 
General History Spelling and Composition 
Higher Arithmetic Penmanship 
Geology 


American Literature 


Mrs. L. T. Brown is the teacher this term, and promises to be a useful 
woman among the people of her race. The present Superintendent, George 
F. Nave, is taking much interest in the domestic department and showing 
commendable pride in keeping the building and surroundings in a healthy 
condition. 


18th day of November 1899, for the office of Steward of the Colored High School, 
Now Therefore, Be it known to all whom it may concern, that I, T. M. Buffington 
Principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation, by virtue of the authority in me vested by 
the Constitution, do hereby in the name, and by the authority of the Cherokee Nation, 
Commission the aforesaid George F. Nave to take the office of Steward of the 
Colored High School, and to do and perform all the duties, and exercise all the powers 
and authority that now is, or which may hereafter be prescribed by law for the holder 
of such office, to have and to hold the same for the period of two years from the 
third Monday in November 1899, according to law, or until his successor has been 
duly elected and commissioned, unless disc arged by due course of law. 

In testimony whereof, I hereunto set my hand and the seal of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, at Tahlequah, on this the 20th day of Noy. A. D. 1899. 

T. M. Buffington 
Principal Chief. 

Seal of the 
Cherokee Nation. 

17 Annual Report of the Board of Education, 1899, p. 17-18. 
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Included in this Annual Report is the steward’s report to the Board. 
It was as follows :18 


Hon. J. T. Parks, President Board of Education. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
October 4th, making inquiry of the condition of the domestic department of 
this institution, of which I have to say that the domestic as well as the 
other departments are in very fair condition. 

The school has been unusually large this term, there being enrolled 
48 pupils and many were turned away for lack of bedsteads and stoves. 
There are in regular attendance 41 pupils, 38 boarders and 3 day scholars. 

The primary privilege allowed in this institution has been used largely 
to accommodate the poor and orphans, who were without means of acquiring 
the rudiments of an education. 

As near as can be correctly estimated, it costs about $7.50 per month 
to board a pupil in this school. 

I would most respectfully recommend the appropriation of $75.00 for 16 
desks for use in the Colored High School. 

As to the future good of this institution I have to say, that the interest 
awakened seems to be deep and lasting, and I feel safe in saying that with 
proper management this school will become a leading educational institu- 
tion for Cherokee freedmen. 

And I would respectfully recommend that the school work be placed 
upon a graded course of study, and teachers be required to adhere strictly 
to said course, that more good might be accomplished and better results 
attained. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Geo. F. Nave, Supt. 
In a later report to the Board of Education, Nave said in part:!® 


; The school made a step in an agricultural direction last term, and 
raised all the onions, beans, peas, cabbages, irish and sweet potatoes that 
we have used up to the present time. And I think this demonstrates to 
what extent the school might be made selfsupporting were we able to 
fence (10) or (15) acres of ground for school purposes. 

A great deal of work has been done upon the premises since my last 
report. Trees and grass have been planted in the yard, and some brush 
and briers have been cleared away from near the yard fence. Indications 
are that the school is in a fair way to accomplish more in the future... .. 
And on behalf of the Cherokee Freedmen who are the beneficiaries of this 
institution I desire to thank the administration for the attention given 
this school during its present regime. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Geo. F. Nave 
Superintendent. 


_ Superintendent Nave submitted another report in which he listed 
thirteen primary pupils whose fathers were able to pay and fifteen 
who were orphans or had no means of support. These first thirteen 
came from Chouteau, Spavinaw, Vinita, Melvin, and Hayden.? 


18 Annual Report of the Board of Education, 1899, pp. 18-19. 


19 Private P 
17 a apers of George F. Nave. 
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The residences of the others are not given. The pupils were required 


ae one hour each day at some useful employment about the 
school. 


Superintendent Nave claims to be the author of the clause in an 
act of the National Council of 1901 ‘‘That the Cherokee Board of 
Education shall not employ, as teacher in the Cherokee National 
Male or Female Seminary and Colored High School and Orphan 
Asylum, any person who is not a graduate of some reputable school 
or college, not inferior in grade and standing to the said Seminaries.’’2 


z During the early years of this century a number of teachers 
were employed both from the Indian Territory and from distant 
states. Through the whole career of the school the enrollment ranged 
from below twenty-five to as high as seventy-five or eighty. The 
Nation employed prominent physicians to look after the health of 
the pupils, such as Ed. W. Blake, Otto Rogers, C. M. Ross, and J. M. 
Thompson. The school was continued until 1910 under the general 
direction of D. Frank Redd, Supervisor of Education 1906-1907, and 
later under the direction of A. S. Wyly. The graduating class of 
1908 consisted of Lelia C. Swepston, now Mrs. Lelia Ross of Tahle- 
quah, Katie Glass, Roscoe Foreman, and Clarence Hicks.?? 


An undated manuscript in the Cherokee archives in the Phillips 
Collection of the University of Oklahoma gives an act passed by the 
National Council authorizing the Principal Chief to enter into an 
agreement with agents of the Board of Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church to transfer to them ‘‘the High School Building and appur- 
tenances thereto belonging erected and set apart by authority of law 
for the purpose of imparting higher educational privileges to the 
children of colored persons duly recognized as lawful citizens of the 
Cherokee Nation’’, based upon the following conditions: To grant 
them the building and equipment for a term not exceeding ten years. 
Also to appropriate $1500 annually for the first two years to run 
the school and $2,500 annually thereafter during the continuance of 
the contract. The Presbyterian Chureh in turn was to provide 
matron and teachers and to run the school, providing everything 
for the pupils except clothing. They were to have twenty-five 
pupils, about equally divided between the sexes, the first two years 
and fifty from then on, and were to make annual reports to the 
National Council as to the condition and progress of the school. 
The Board of Education should have the privilege of inspecting the 
school at any time. This contract evidently was rejected by the 
church, as no such disposition of the school was ever made. 


21P al Interview with George F. Nave. 
22 Ret toss still has her diploma. It was signed by A. S. Wyly, D. Frank Redd, 
and the three colored teachers, and bears the seal of the Educational Department of 


the Cherokee Nation. 


” 
“ 
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By act of Congress April 30, 1908, the Secretary of the Interior 
was instructed to take charge of all buildings and lands of the 
~Cherokees used for government, school, or other tribal purposes, 
appraise and sell the property, and deposit the proceeds in the 
United States Treasury to the credit of the Cherokee Nation. In 
compliance with this Congressional act this property was sold at 
auction to the highest bidder, the Collate Missionary Baptist Associa- ~ 
tion (colored), for $1,350. Chief W. C. Rogers turned it over to 
them and gave them a deed to it April 3, 1914. This was approved — 
by the Department of the Interior April 6, 1914. The Negroes had 
a hard time raising this purchase price and eventually the amount 
was reduced some four hundred dollars. The Reverend T. P. Tuggles 
had charge of the property for the Association. The building, to- 
gether with the cleared land around it, was rented for whatever it 
would bring and was used by first one family and then another 
as a residence. In July, 1916, the building was burned, possibly a 
ease of incendiarism. The Jand was sold by this Association to private 
individuals in 1920. Nothing marks the site today but the beautiful 
springs and a pile of crumbled ruins overgrown with shrubs and 
briers. 


Like many a small school that has held sway for a time and 
then passed into the limbo of forgotten things with no means of 
measuring its total effect upon the life of the time, this institution 
has been obliterated by the march of modern progress. The memory 
of it reminds one of the many excellent enterprises of the Cherokee 
Nation, not a failure but a stepping stone to better conditions. It 
lasted for two decades and was evidently of considerable value to 
the colored people of the Cherokee Nation. 
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FOREIGN TRAVELERS IN OKLAHOMA, 1900-1950 
By Lawrence 8. Thompson* 


During the first part of the twentieth century nineteen foreigners 
who visited Oklahoma wrote about the state more or less extensively 
in the books that they published about their travels. Ten of these 
books are in German, four in French, two in Danish, one in Swedish, 
one in Dutch, and one in Portuguese (by a Brazilian). Two volumes 

report travels in the first decade of the century; two, between 1910 
and 1920; five, between 1920 and 1930; seven, between 1930 and 
1940; and three between 1940 and 1950. 


Two outstanding facts of the culture of Oklahoma stand out in 
the eyes of these foreign writers, the oil industry and the Indian 
citizens of the state. Most writers refer to the oil industry, and 
Lazard, Lewinsohn, and Wollschlaeger discuss it in some detail. 
The senational aspects of oil overshadow everything else in the 
state’s economy for outsiders, and even agriculture is given very 
little attention. One writer (Miiller), a cement manufacturer, does 
discuss the cement plant at Ada, but otherwise Europeans might 
easily believe that virtually all Oklahomans are in the oil business! 


The contribution of citizens who are partly or wholly of Indian 
descent to the development of the state has been clearly recognized 
by foreign writers. Authors such as Demaison, Maurois, and 
Zimmermann give full credit to the original inhabitants of the state 
and their descendants for the remarkable development of Oklahoma’s 
culture and economy. It is interesting to note that, while most 
Southern states (including Texas and Arkansas) are severely criti- 
eized by foreign writers for their treatment of the Negroes, such is 
not the case with Oklahoma, where, in general, they found a much 
greater degree of tolerance. Andrésen, who was in Oklahoma, criti- 
cizes adversely the American attitude toward Negroes in general, but 
he cites no examples of discrimination from Oklahoma. LHricsson, 
a Swedish hobo in search of the colorful, found an embryonic lynch 
mob in Guymon, but there is no evidence that this mob actually 
committed an act of violence. 


The cities of Oklahoma are virtually ignored. A couple of 
writers refer briefly to Oklahoma City, another to Tulsa, and a few 
others to smaller communities; and they even by-pass the great 
eultural centers at Norman and Stillwater. Except for some of the 
hoboes and adventurers (Ericsson, Heye, Rosen-Carlé, and Schénauer), 


* Lawrence S. Thompson is Director of Libraries in the University of Kentucky 
at Lexington, Kentucky.—Ed. 
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most of the visitors did not come to Oklahoma as tourists in search 
of recreation. 


It is unfortunate that Europeans and South Americans have no 
full and fair picture of Oklahoma. Other states in the South and 
the Southwest of no greater cultural and economic importance than 
Oklahoma have been treated much more extensively by foreign 
writers. To some extent this situation is due to the fact that Okla- 
homa is not on the main routes followed by travellers from the east 
coast to the west coast; and to some extent it is due to the fact that 
agencies and organizations which sponsor the visits of foreigners 
have not routed them in this direction. Nevertheless, what the 
relatively few foreign writers who have visited the state have said 
about their visit is of considerable importance on account of their 
perspective and, in many eases, their objectivity. Chambers of com- 
merce and promotional agencies can frequently gather all the facts 
but miss the mark completely in their interpretation of the spirit of 
the people. 


The following bibliography summarizes briefly the books by the 
nineteen ‘‘Foreign Travelers in Oklahoma, 1900-1950’’: 


ANpDR#SEN, GEorG. Dette forbloeffende Amerika. Aarhus, Forlaget 
Aros, 1949. 208 p. Date: Probably soon before publication. Andrésen 
does not refer to specific places and dates in Oklahoma, but he did 
visit the state. Like most Europeans, he is indignant at all evidences 
of racial discrimination, and he records his reaction to this situation 
in the chapter entitled ‘‘Det sorte Amerika og det ‘hvide’ ”’ (p. 152- 
172). He makes many valuable observations on the social and 
economic condition of the United States in the prosperous era follow- 
ing World War II. 


Demaison, ANDRE. Terre d’Amérique (grands et petits chemins des 
Etats-Unis), Paris, Librairie Arthéme Fayard, 1939. 336 p. Date: 
Probably soon before publication. The greater part of this book 
(up to Part V, p. 291) is devoted to the author’s travels in Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Florida, and Virginia. In general he is much 
more interested in traditions and manners than in social and economic 
problems, and he writes in a thoroughly delightful style. The treat- 
ment of the history and the present status of the Indian in Oklahoma 


is probably the best discussion of this subject available in any 
European book, - 


Dovuyau, Jean. Au temps ou V’Oncle Sam se militarisait. . . Paris, 
Jouve & Cie., 1921. 260 p. Date: 31 October 1917—20 October 1918. 
The author, a French army officer, was sent to America as an. 
observer and instructor in military camps. His itinerary carried 
him to Fort Sill; but here he notes nothing that is typical of Okla- 
homa, only the uniform picture of the army camp that he had seen 
in other parts of the country, 


.- 
ad ¥ 
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ECKENER, Hueco. Im Zeppelin iiber Linder und Meere. Erlebnisse 
und Erinnerungen. Flensburg, Verlagshaus Christian Wolff, 1949. 
565 p. Date: 1929. On the last leg of Captain Eckener’s now 
famous circumnavigation via Zeppelin in 1929 he stopped at El 
Paso (p. 273-274), and he includes a brief description of the farming 
country in the area between El Paso and Kansas City, including 
much of Oklahoma. 


Ericsson, Gustar. Bland fangar och filmhjaltar i U.S.A. Stockholm, 
Albert Bonniers Forlag, 1924. 265 p. Date: Winter of 1922. 
Ericsson, a Swedish hobo, left Kansas City one jump ahead of the 
police, and his first stop was Guymon, where he witnessed the activi- 
ties of an embryonic lynch mob but left town for Dalhart, Texas, 
before an act of violence was committed. 


Heye, Artur. In Fretheit dressiert. Ziirich, Albert Miller Verlag, 
1940. 159 p. Date: Probably soon before World War I. This is 
the story of a German hobo in America in the early part of the 
century. He reports his adventures as an itinerant laborer and 
tramp in Oklahoma on p. 126 et seg. and sheds a little light on the 
life of this level of society. Heye’s Wanderer ohne Ziel; von aben- 
teuerlichem Zwei- und Vierbein (Berlin, Safari-Verlag, 1925; 304 p.) 
is based on the same adventures, although he omits Oklahoma in this 
earlier volume. 


Hopp, Emin Orto. Die Vereingten Staaten; das romantische Amer- 
tka, Baukunst, Landschaft and Volksleben. Berlin, Atlantic-Verlag, 
1930. 304 p. Date: 1927 (?). In this collection of 304 photographs 
from all over the United States by a master of the craft there is a 
remarkable picture of White Horse Eagle, Oklahoma Osage chief, 
on p. 90. 


Lazarp, Dipier. Contrastes américains. Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1940. 
236 p. Date: September 1939. On p. 228-230 Didier describes Okla- 
homa City, which he finds promising and progressive by virtue of 
the dynamic oil industry. On p. 230-231 he contrasts Oklahoma City 
with Charleston, S. C., and finds the latter as moribund as the 
former is progressive. In general Lazard’s observations are rather 
superficial. 


Lewinsoun, Ricuarp. Die Welt aus den Fugen: Amerika in der 
Krise. Dresden, Carl Reisener Verlag, 1932. 275 p. Date: Soon 
before date of publication. On p. 163-174 there is an account of 
the crisis in the oil industry in Texas and Oklahoma. Lewinsohn 
gives a brief historical sketch of Oklahoma and an account of the 
measures taken by ‘‘Alfalfa Bill’’ Murray to put an end to the 
crisis. Pk uc cael 
Liv, Goris. Wanderjahre in Amerika; Reiseerlebmisse schwete- 
erischer Jungbauern aus Kanada wnd den Vereinigten Staaten. 
Bern, Selbstverlag des Verfassers, 1932. 159 p. Date: May 1929. 
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Liithi, an adventurous young Swiss who took a transcontinental tour, 
gives a few brief notes on the geography, economy, and demography 
of Oklahoma on p. 142-143. 


Maurors, ANDR&. Btats-Unis 39; journal d’un voyage en Amérique. 
Paris, Les Editions de France, 1939. 198 p. Date: 16 February— 
17 May 1938. Maurois, although fair and reasonable, does not pre- 
tend to give more than a few fleeting impressions of the South and 
Southwest. He visited Tulsa and while there jotted down a few 
notes on the history and present status of the Indians in Oklahoma, 
a brief but honest picture of this important group. 


Miuer, ALFRED. Meine Reise nach Amerika. Vortrag, gehalten auf 
der Sommerversammlung des Vereins Deutscher Portland-Cement- 
Fabrikanten E.V. vom 8. bis 10. September 1926 in Hannover. Char- 
lottenburg, Zementverlag G.m.b.H., 1926. 37 p. Date: Three months 
in 1925. On p. 17-18 Miiller describes the Oklahoma Portland Cement 
Company’s plant in Ada. 


NIELSEN, Roger. Amerika i Billeder og Text. Copenhagen, H. 
Aschehoug & Co., 1929. 319 p. Date: Probably soon before publica- 
tion. This work by a press attaché at the Danish Legation in 
Washington is a monumental collection of geographical, historical, 
political, ethnological, sociological, economic, commercial, educa- 
tional, and agricultural information; and he has matched his data 
with typical photographs from each state (including Oklahoma) to 
form a virtual encyclopedia of the United States. Each state is 
given a separate section. 


RosEN-CarLf, ERwin, Der deutsche Lausbub in Amerika; Erinnerun- 
gen und KEindriicke. Stuttgart, Verlag Robert Lutz, 1911. 3 v. 
Date: From about 1894 until about 1900. After miscellaneous ad- 
ventures in Texas, Rosen-Carlé becomes a knight of the rails and 
departs from the southwest via Guthrie, whose physical aspects he 
describes briefly. 


ScHénAvER, Geora. Tramp und Farmer in USA; fiinf Jahre kreuz 
und quer durch die Staaten. Berlin, Im Deutschen Verlag, 1938. 
270 p. Date: Five years in the early 1930s or possibly the late 1920s. 
Schénauer, like Rosen-Carlé, was an adventurous German who 
travelled over the entire United States as a hobo. On p. 99 he 
describes Oklahoma City as he saw it by night, but his main im- 
pression is that the population is predominantly Negro! 


VerIssimo, Erico. Gato preto em campo de neve. Porto Alegre, 
Kdigio da Livraria do Globo, 1941. 420 p. Date: Probably 1941. 
P. 283-288 are devoted to brief visits to Houston and Oklahoma City, 
about which he gives basic geographic facts only. 


VLEKKE, Bernarp Hupertus Marta. Amerika en wij. Boermond, 
J. J. Ronen & Zonen, 1948. 344 p. Date: Soon after World War II. 
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While the author does not give his itinerary, he did visit Oklahoma. 
His book is an understanding and rational account of the United 


States as a whole, its political, economic, educational, and religious 
problems. 


WOLLSCHLAEGER, ALFRED (‘‘A. LE. Johann,’’ pseudonym). Amerika: 
Untergang am Uberfluss. Berlin, Im Verlag Ullstein, 1932. 256 p. 
Date: Winter of 1931-32. Wollschlaeger, a doctrinaire Nazi even be- 
fore the assumption of power by Hitler, was one of the first journalists 
to promote the ‘‘hate America’’ campaign in the Germany of the 
thirties. He attempts to find fault with everything he observes and 
reports unfavorable facts to the exclusion of favorable ones. Thus 
on p. 83-90 he tells the story of the oil crises in Texas and Oklahoma 
in this tone. 


ZIMMERMANN, Karu. Onkel Sam: Amerikanische Reise- und Kultur- 
bilder. Stuttgart, Verlag von Strecker und Schréder, 1904. 251 p. 
Date: Several years prior to publication. On p. 81-83 there is a 
brief history of the Indians of Oklahoma and a general account of 
the history of the state as a whole. Zimmermann (like most German 
travellers in America) is extremely annoyed by the nascent pro- 
hibition movement. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
OKLAHOMA’s ‘‘ HALL oF FAME’’ 


Many persons who have heard of Oklahoma’s ‘‘Hall of Fame’’ 
visit the Historical Building and ask for its location here. They are 
surprised when they learn that the Oklahoma Historical Society 
does not have a hall or room or gallery designated as the ‘‘Hall of 
Fame’’; and that Oklahoma’s ‘‘Hall of Fame’’ is a ceremonial held 
every year by the Oklahoma Memorial Association on Statehood Day, 
November 16. Recently, the following notes were received by the 
Editorial Department, from Mrs. Anna B. Korn stating that there 
is no officially designated ‘‘ Hall of Fame Gallery’’ in Oklahoma: 


Tuer HistoricaL Soctmty’s GALLERY 


In order to keep the Record straight, let history proclaim the truth. 
When Judge R. L. Williams became President of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, he stressed the procuring of historical data from citizens who 
had helped build the State, together with their pictures for future reference. 
The North Gallery in the Society’s Museum contains many of these pictures. 


When portraits done in oils began coming in as gifts to the Museum, 
Judge Williams set aside a large room for them, and called it the “Hall 
of Fame Gallery,” and it was so known until his death, as letters from 
him in my possession show. After his death, the name “Portrait Gallery” 
appeared above the doors of the West Gallery in the Museum where many 
fine portraits are to be seen on exhibit. Again for the second time, this 
name appeared on the first and then, on the second brochure published 
by the Society. The fact is that neither name has ever had any official 
sanction by the Board of Directors. 


A rule now in force and proposed by me to the Board’s “Art Com- 
mittee,” of which I was a member, that in order for a citizen to have his 
or her picture in the Historical Society’s Gallery, he or she must have an 
invitation from the Board, and this rule has been followed inviolate. 


The Oklahoma Memorial Association has never had and does not now 
maintain a “Hall of Fame Gallery” for portraits, in the state. Two por- 
traits of citizens who have achieved international fame, were presented 
at a “Hall of Fame” banquet given by the Oklahoma Memorial Associa- 
tion, and these in turn were presented to the State and accepted by the 
Governor on behalf of the State and hang in the State Capitol. Two por- 
traits are now in the Historical Society’s Gallery, having been presented 


a ee same way and accepted by the President of the Oklahoma Historical 
ociety. 


For the largest picture gallery of men to be found in the state, take 
a peep into the West Gallery of the Society’s Museum. 


—Anna B. Korn, Director of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Oklahoma’s ‘‘Hall of Fame’’ is now a traditional part of the 
celebration held annually on ‘‘Oklahoma Day,’’ November 16th, 
by the Oklahoma Memorial Association to honor living citizens of 
the State who have achieved success and distinction in some public 
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endeavor.t The Oklahoma Memorial Association is a chartered insti- 
tution organized in 1927, by Mrs. Anna B. Korn who has served as 
_@ member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society for thirty-one years. The Memorial Association and the 
Historical Society are entirely separate in their organization though 
the officers, directors and members of each are cordially co-operative 
in their various programs. 


____The objects of the Oklahoma Memorial Association are set forth 
in the first paragraph of Article II, in its constitution, as follows: 


“The objects of this Association are commemoration, memorial, his- 
torical, educational, patriotic and social. To foster a love for state his- 
tory; to revere the memory of those pioneers who blazed the way for present 
civilization and progress; to commemorate living citizens of Oklahoma 
who have achieved success and distinction along some lines of public 
endeavor worthy of recognition, by the establishment of a Hall of Fame 
and inducting them into it with ceremony; to publish their biographies in 
Memorial volumes of this Association; to co-operate with any proper 
movement to the end that a Memorial Building shall be created on the 
Capitol grounds to be headquarters for patriotic societies of all wars, and 
to house the Oklahoma Historical Society and Museum. To beautify the 
State Capitol with pictures and mural art decorations, statues, and by 
erection of memorial monuments, plant memorial trees, establish memorial 
scholarships and to celebrate annually our natal day—November 16th, as 
memorial to Statehood.” 


The State President of the Oklahoma Memorial Association to- 
gether with its officers and board members has received ready co- 
operation from the State press and civic and patriotic organizations 
that have made the annual celebration program on ‘‘Oklahoma Day”’ 
an outstanding event. Beginning on the twenty-first anniversary 
of Statehood (1928), the ‘‘Hall of Fame’’ was started by the in- 
duction of two honorees from Oklahoma’s noteworthy citizens, chosen 
by a special committee. Every year since that time, the initiation 
of other specially chosen honorees for Oklahoma’s Hall of Fame has 
become the main part of the evening’s entertainment and banquet 
held in the State’s capital city, celebrating ‘‘Oklahoma Day,’’ with 
an ‘‘Isle of Fame,’’ a ‘‘Queen of Oklahoma,” a ‘‘Royal Escort,”’ 
together with a special ballet number, music, and the presentation of 
special certificates to the honorees by the Governor or other prominent 
citizen of Oklahoma.” 

_—(M.H.W.) 


1For a history of the Oklahoma Memorial Association, its programs and lists of 
honorees, see “Origin of Oklahoma Day,” by Muriel H. Wright in The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1944, pp. 203-17. 

2 Oklahoma’s forty-fifth birthday was celebrated by the Hall of Fame banquet 
in Oklahoma City on Monday, November 17th, 1952, since Statehood Day (November 
16th) came on Sunday this year. The President of the Oklahoma Memorial Asso- 
ciation, J. G. Puterbaugh, presided at the banquet, and Mrs, Anna B. Korn con- 
ducted the evening’s ceremony when the following seven honorees were inducted 
into the Hall of Fame: Dr. Everette DeGolyer, world renowned geologist from 
Oklahoma, now of Dallas, Texas; Vice Admiral Joseph James Clark, native Okla- 
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PHOoOTOSTATS oF IMPORTANT DocUMENTS COLLECTED BY GRANT FOREMAN > 


The Oklahoma Historical Society and the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College have recently received copies (mainly photostatic) of 37 
important documents from the files of Grant Foreman. Most of 
them deal with the history of the Chickasaws, Cherokees, Choctaws, 
and Creeks, though a few relate to the Shawnees, the Plains Indians, 
and the California gold-seekers. They vary in length from one to 
66 pages and cover events from 1803 to recent years. 


Dr. Foreman has collected this material through his many years 
of research in federal and state archives. He permitted the copies 
to be made as a public service, believing they should be made ac- 
cessible to scholars using these two important public collections. 


One item in the collection is a photograph of the commission 
given, May 16, 1828, by John McLean, Postmaster General under 
President John Quincy Adams, to John Ross to serve as postmaster 
at ‘‘Head of Coosa[{,]Chattooga District’? in the Cherokee Nation 
and State of Georgia. Here also is the claim for bounty lands by 
the widow of Sequoyah, giving details of his life and his military 
service in the War of 1812, with her own signature (by mark). 


Some letters are moving in their unstudied eloquence. In the 
beautiful penmanship of that time David Folsom, ‘‘Chief of the 
N. E. Dist. of the Chahta Nation’’ in Mississippi, wrote November 
7, 1829, to the United States agent, William Ward, who was trying 
_to induce the Choctaws to cede their land and emigrate to the West: 


“Tt is our own Country, it was the land of our forefathers and as their 
children, we call it ours, and we reside on it. And whenever the great 
white men have come to us, and held treaties with us, they have ever said 
‘The Country is yours.’ The treaties were written for us by the white 
men themselves, and we have, as a nation our own laws, and are governed 
- by them, and now although white men have surrounded us, and settled on 
every side of us, here alone can we reside 


ele Sas 


“As the agent of the United States Government [you] speak to us, and 
tell us of another country west of the great River Mississippi, that is good, 
and where we and our children may have a long and a quite [sic] home 
and enjoy many blessings..... But here is our home; our dwelling 
places, our fields, our Schools, and all our friends, and under us are the 
dust and the bones of our forefathers. This land is dearer to us than any 
other. Why talk to us about removing? We all ways hear Such Council 
with deep grief in our hearts.” 


homan of Cherokee descent and distinguished naval World War II, Chelsea; Dr. J. 
Raymond Hinshaw, graduate 0.U., School of Medicine and Rhodes Scholar, Norman; 
Thomas Gilcrease, philanthropist-oil man and founder of the Gilcrease Foundation, 
Tulsa; Dr. Savoie Lottinville, graduate of O.U. and of Oxford, England (Rhodes 
Scholar) and Director of University of Oklahoma Press, Norman; Hon. George Lynn 
Bowman, former member State Senate, past President of O.U. Board of Regents 
and a Director of Oklahoma Historical Society, Kingfisher; Richard Lloyd Jones, 


noted editor (formerly of Cosmopolitan and C. lsers) 4 [Tr 
Tribune since 1912, Tulsa. ope ollier’s) and owner of The Tulsa 
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Other letters reveal many details of life in the Indian country 
after the removal. George W. Harkins wrote from Fort Towson, 
June 17, 1845, to his uncle, Greenwood Le Flore, in Mississippi, 
describing educational progress, and economic conditions: 


“There is expended in the Nation yearly for School purposes Some- 
thing like thirty thousand Dollars—So you will at once discover the choc- 
taws are wide awake to their Interest—Great numbers have embraced the 
Christian Religion—There is places of worship in nearly all the Neighbor- 
hoods of this district—. While I am writing I see from my Window immense 
numbers traveling the Road to the meeting house—2 miles distant from my 
house—If you were here, you would take them to be Mississippians from 
their manners and dress—”’ 


Harkins went on to discuss political prospects. One of the dis- 
trict chiefs, he said, ‘‘is not worth his weight in Coon Skins—’’ Of 
another, who was a candidate for reelection, he said, ‘‘he is the 
smartest full blood I ever seen—his feelings are changed intirely for 
the better—You Know he was very hostile while in the old Nation, 
towards Civilizing the Choctaws—’’ He reported prospects for crops 
“‘very flattering so far,’’ but he had found the new land a ‘‘bad 
country to make money in—too far from the Cotton Market—Red 
River also a very uncertain stream—’’ He closed by advising his 
uncle to emigrate. 


Other letters and newspaper clippings give incidents of Indian 
hostilities in Texas, details of the Chickasaw removal, the struggle 
of the Creeks to prevent a newspaper friendly to railroad interests 
from being established in their country, lively accounts of gold-seeking 
expeditions setting out from Fort Smith, and a description of the 
Night Hawk Kee-too-wah religion by a present day Cherokee. 


The complete list of documents follows: 


SHAWNEES 


1 Shawnees to alcalde of San Antonio, October 25, 1824, asking for a 
grant of land in Texas, 1 p. Certified copy from Spanish Archives, 
General Land Office, Austin, Texas, p. 79 of Translations of Em- 
presarios. Sealed and certified by Bascom Giles, Commissioner Gen- 
eral Land Office, 5-28-47. 


CHICKASAWS 


2 Return J. Meigs to Major Colbert, May 2, 1803, regarding his son, 
Pitman Colbert, 1 p. 


8 Samuel P. [Pitman?] Colbert to Return J. Meigs, December 26, 1806, 
giving account of his progress in school, 2 pp. 


4 Letter from Chickasaw chiefs, January 25, 1805, refusing to cede land 
to United States, 2 pp. 


5 James Robertson to James Vann, April 22, 1805, regarding cession of 
5 land claimed by Cherokees and Chickasaws, 3 pp. 


6 James Robertson to Col. Return J. Meigs, May 28, 1805, regarding 
purchase of Chickasaw land, 1 p. 
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13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 
20 
21 
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Levi Colbert to President Andrew Jackson, March 31, 1834, regarding 
amendments to Treaty of Pontotoc, 4 pp. 


George Colbert et al., Chickasaw delegates, to President, April 21, 
1834, regarding amendments to Treaty of Pontotoc, 2 pp. 


Nomination of Major George Colbert to take the place of Levi Colbert, 
deceased, as Chickasaw delegate, signed by Chickasaw chiefs, August 
24, 1834, 2 pp. 


Commission of Chickasaw delegation appointed to buy lands from 
Choctaws (dated November 12, 1836), 3 pp. 


Chickasaws to President, February 17, 1837, reporting on removal plans, 
3 pp. 


Chickasaws to Capt. William Armstrong, December 13, 1837, requesting 
construction of a road to their country, and commenting on other 
details of removal, 2 pp. 


William Armstrong to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, December 26, 
1837, reporting that 2600 Chickasaws have arrived at Fort Coffee, 2 pp. 


Map of route from Choctaw Agency to Chickasaw District about 1837, 1 p. 


CHEROKEES 


Claim for bounty lands by Sally Guess, widow of George Guess (Se- 
quoyah), giving details of his life and his military service in the War 
of 1812, 5 pp. 


Commission to John Ross as postmaster at Head of Coosa, Georgia, 
May 16, 1828, 1 p. 


Claim of John Ross for $14,250.6214 damages for intrusion of Georgians 
upon his property, arrest of Ross and John Howard Payne, and other 
acts of violence, 5 pp. 


Letter from John Ross to John Howard Payne, January 7, 1836, regard- 
ing Cherokee troubles, 4 pp. 


Same to same, January 27, 1838, 7 pp. 
Poem by John Howard Payne, “Lament of the Cherokee,” 1 p. 
Treaty between Sam Houston and John Forbes, Texas Commissioners, 


_ and the Texas Cherokees, February 3, 1886, 7 pp. (4 sheets). 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


Graduation exercises at Cherokee Seminaries, Fort Smith Elevator, 
July 1, 1892, typed copy (fragment), 2 pp. 


Appeal of North Carolina Cherokees, October 24, 1871, to Cherokee 


Nation, Indian Territory asking help in obtaining justice from United 
States, 11 pp. 


“The Green Corn Ceremonies of Cherokees,” National Intelligencer, 
April 4, 1849, column 4. 


Religion of the Night Hawk Keetoowahs, interview with Levi B. Gritts, 
probably Muskogee, 193—, 2 pp. 


CHOCTAWS 
Greenwood Le Flore to Col. Thos. L. McKinney, May 38, 1828, regarding 


_new laws he has made, and exploring trip to new land, 2 pp. 


Greenwood Le Flore to Col. Thos. L. McKinney, February 22, 1828, 
regarding exploring trip to new land, 1 p. ; 


David Folsom, Chief Northeast District Choctaw Nation, to Col. William 
Ward, November 7, 1829, protesting against removal, 3 pp. 
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29 Unidentified newspaper clipping giving specifications and advertising 


bids for building Choctaw council house and supplying spinning wheels 
and looms, 1836, 1 p. 


30 George WwW. Harkins to his uncle, Col. Greenwood Le Flore, June 17, 
1845, describing conditions in the Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, 4 pp. 


31 Pages from Foreign Missionary Chronicle, October, 1846, regarding 
Choctaw schools, 4 pp. 


PLAINS INDIANS 


32 Sead with Plains Indians, beginning May 10, 1835, at Fort Gibson, 
pp. 


33 Clippings from Austin Daily Journal, May 17, June 14, July 11, and 
- July 18, 1871, regarding hostilities of Plains Indians, 3 pp. 


34 Newspaper article by Brig. Gen. W. C. Brown of battle with Indians 
on Little McClellan Creek in Texas Panhandle and rescue of German 
girls, November 8, 1874, 1 p. 


35 Map showing engagement on Little McClellan Creek, November 8, 
1874, 1 p. 


CREEKS 


36 Correspondence pertaining to refusal of Creek Nation to permit Elias 
C. Boudinot and E. Poe Harris to establish a newspaper, The Indian 
Progress, at Muskogee, October, 1875 (National Archives, Records 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Letters received 1875, I/1482, Enclosure), 
66 pp. 


TRAVEL TO CALIFORNIA, 1849 


37 Fort Smith Herald, May 23, 1849, giving news of gold-seekers’ expedi- 
tion to California, and survey of route by Capt. Sitgreaves and Capt. 
Dent, 2 pp. 


CRISLER PAINTINGS OF OKLAHOMA Historic PLACES 


: A special exhibit of twenty paintings of historic places in 
Oklahoma, by Mrs. Ruth Crisler, in the Historical Society Library, 
October 31 to November 2, 1952, attracted much interest from visitors 
in the Historical Building. Mrs. Crisler came to Oklahoma from 
Texas in 1916, and now has her home in McAlester. She made her 
first attempt at painting in 1947, at the age of fifty-six, and two 
years later had lessons in sketching and oil painting, in which she 
showed talent and keen interest. 


More than two years ago, Mrs. Crisler began her pictures of 
historic places in Oklahoma, her technique developing by a visit to 
each site where she made sketches in pencil or pastel and took notes 
to assist her in the final painting. Out of this came the oils presented 
in her exhibit here in the Historical Building. These paintings 
represent the twenty historic places as they were when she saw them, 
many of them only ruins that gave mere hints of their former im- 
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portance in the life of this state. So unusual are Mrs. Crisler’s 
pictures that the Oklahoma Historical Society recently purchased the 
twenty which will be placed on permanent exhibit in the Historical 
Building where they will portray something of the spirit and atmos- 
phere of Oklahoma’s unique history more than a century past. 
The exhibit will be shown as the Crisler Collection, of which the 
following is a list: 


1. Sac and Fox Agency, five miles south of present Stroud, Lincoln 
County. First buildings erected 1872. 


2. Russian Orthodox Church at Hartshorne, Pittsburg County. Erected 
in early 1890’s with the development of coal mining in the region. 


3. Wright Home at Old Boggy Depot, Atoka County, built 1860-61 by 
Rev. Allen Wright, Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation, who gave 
Oklahoma its name in 1866. 


4. McAlester Home at McAlester, built by Hon. J. J. McAlester a 
few years after he opened the first coal mining in the state in 1872, 


5. Quanah Parker Home at Cache, Comanche County. Erected in 1880’s. 
Quanah was the famous chief of the Comanche, who as chief of the 
Quahadi band surrendered at Fort Sill on June 2, 1875. 


6. Bitting Springs Mill near Stilwell, Adair County. In use in the 
Cherokee Nation before the War between the States. 


7. Tobucksi County court house, erected in 1870’s now in Pittsburg 
County north of McAlester. Tobucksi (correctly Tobcksi-‘‘Coal”) 
County was organized in the Choctaw Nation in 1856. 


8. Wheelock Church, oldest church building in Oklahoma, erected at 
Wheelock Mission in 1846, and still in use, near Millerton, McCurtain 
County. 


9. Nuyaka Mission at Nuyaka, about 9 miles west of Okmulgee, building 
erected by Presbyterian Mission Board in 1883, through the work 
of Miss Alice Robertson who many years later (1922) was elected 
as first member of the U. S. Congress from Oklahoma. i 


10, Tucker Tower erected on Lake Murray, in 1930’s near Ardmore, 
planned as a summer home for Oklahoma’s Governor. } 
11. “White Chimney,” old house on the famous California Road, erected 
before the War between the States, about 15 miles west of McAlester. 


12. Giant Cypress, oldest tree in Oklahoma, calculated 900 years old or 
more, marked the old Bethabara Crossing on the Mountain Fork River, 
near Eagletown, McCurtain County, the end of the Trail of Tears 
for the Choctaws in the 1830’s. Today in the swamp country of 
Louisiana, the great old cypress trees are still called “Choctaws.” _ 


13. Summer wickiup of Kickapoo Indians (native wikiyapt). This native 
type, mat-covered house can still be seen near Dale, Pottawatomie 
County. Old native, type house used for centuries. 


14, Winter wickiup of Kickapoo Indians. Can still b 
Pottawatomie County. e seen near Dale, 


15. Grass thatched house of Wichita Indians, replica seen near Anadarko, 


Caddo County. Old native, type hous 
Oklahoma in 1641. ¥ @ used when Coronado crossed 


NS 
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16. General Philip Sheridan headquarters, at old Fort R 
1875-6, Canadian County. : Mapes 


17. pas aS Fox Chief Keokuk’s home near Sac and Fox Agency, built 
s. 


18. Chickasaw Indian Council House at Tishomingo, Pontotoc County, 
erected about 1854, first building used by the Tribal Council in 
this vicinity. 


19. Old “700” Ranch house, first house built at Ardmore, Carter C 
in early 1870’s. , er County, 


20. Log cabin home of the famous Sequoyah, inventor of the Cherokee 
alphabet. House erected in early 1830’s, and now an historical shrine 
in Oklahoma, enclosed in a stone building about 10 miles northeast 
of Sallisaw, Sequoyah County. 


(M.H.W.) 


EaRty BANKS AND BANKING IN OKLAHOMA, AND OTHER 
Notes or INTEREST 


The following notes have been received by the Editorial De- 
partment from HE. H. Kelley, Oklahoma State Banking Department: 


EXHIBITS OF BANKS AND BANKING IN THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Recently Mr. J. J. Hamre, President of The Farmers and Merchants 
Bank at Arnett, donated to the Historical Society a plat book of Ellis 
County that has long been out of print. It is a valuable contribution, having 
an alphabetical list of homesteaders, with pictures of many of the early 
homes of this section of the state. The article of “Old Grand, Ghost Town” 
by C. A. Squires, in The Chronicles (Winter 1950-51) mentions many early 
settlers, and it is noted that the picture of a number of these pioneers and 
their homes appear in this plat book. 


In the same issue of The Chronicles is an article by Jack L. Cross, on 
“Thomas J. Palmer, Frontier Publicist.” It is mentioned on page 465 that 
Mr. M. E. Richardson honored Mr. Palmer by letting him name the first 
bank in Medford. He named it “The Grand County Bank.” Among the 
exhibits on Banks and Banking in the Historical Society, will be found a 
photo of the first money and the deposit tickets, deposited in this bank, 
with the first minutes of the Stockholders and Directors, their By-laws and 
Charter. It is also interesting to note that The Grant County Bank is the 
only charter member of the Oklahoma Bankers Association that has not 
changed its name. 


PLACES OF INTEREST IN WESTERN OKLAHOMA 


Approaching Gage from the east over State Highway #15 there are 
two bridges close together, in sight of the town. The first bridge spans 
backwater on both sides of the Highway. This is caused by three beaver 
dams, built on the land of Mr. F. W. James to the north of the bridge. Mr. 
James is an officer and director in the First State Bank of Gage, and has 
no objection to entering his land to inspect the dams. The beavers’ home 
may be seen to the north, from the bridge. You do not have to get out of 
your car to see it. The willow trees the beavers have cut down may be seen 
all around their home. The beavers work at night, and probably will not 
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be seen during the day, but it is interesting to note they bring their in- 
dustry right up to the highway for inspection. 

fter passing the second bridge in the direction of Gage, you will see 
the Teint tie Governnient Weather Bureau, Gage to the left of the road, 
and just a short distance farther on, the Gage artesian well and municipal 
swimming pool and lake will be seen on the right of the road. The State 
Board of Health has analyzed the water from this well, and it is said to 
be good for kidney troubles, rheumatism and eczema. It is the second 
largest artesian well in the state. 


There are a number of deposits of Bentonite, and volcanic ash around 
Gage, Some of which may be seen from the Highway. Wolf Creek is a 
short distance north of Gage, along which are many natural lakes, and 
good fishing can be found from here all the way to Lake Supply. 


—E. H. Kelley. 


Wichita Kinship—Past and Present 
PUBLISHED BY THE OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION 


This recent publication, Wichita Kinship—Past and Present, by 
the late Karl Schmitt, Associate Professor of Anthropology, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, and Iva Osanai Schmitt, Research Associate, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Museum, is a valuable contribution in the field 
of anthropology. The paper presents data on old Wichita ways that 
have persisted to the present day among the people of this tribe in 
Oklahoma, the research in the work having been carried on by the 
writers during weekly visits to Anadarko and vicinity in the school 
years from 1947 to 1950, and in the course of residence among the 
Wichita during the summers of 1949 and 1950. A statement of 
methods of field work and analysis of data appears in the ‘‘ Preface’’ 
of the publication, and the ‘‘Introduction’”’ gives a brief statement 
on the origin of the present day Wichita, a group of about 500 indi- 
viduals living north of Anadarko, in Caddo County, descendants of 
the associated tribes of the Caddoan linguistic stoek—Wichita proper, 
Waco, Tawakoni and affiliated Kichai. This anthropological study 
by the Schmitts, published by the Oklahoma University Foundation, 
is printed in size 8% x 11 inches (pp. ix, 72), and has a table of 
contents, bibliography and a number of illustrative tables and graphs. 


It can be ordered from the University Book Exchange, Norman, Okla- 
homa (price $3.00). 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Katy Railroad and the Last Frontier. By V. V. Masterson. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1952. XVI, 312 pp. 
Illustrations, maps, bibliography, index. $4.00) 


The current interest in biography of industry and of corporate 
enterprise has brought another excellent contribution to the fast 
growing—thanks in no small measure to the University of Oklahoma 

Press—library of Oklahoma history. It has been often said that 
~ the two things that wrought the most significant change in the 
economy of the Indian country were barbed wire and the railroad. 
V. V. Masterson, in his highly readable book on the life and history 
of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, has well demonstrated 
how true this be as to the railroad part thereof. 


The entrance of the ‘‘Katy’’ into the Indian Territory was as 
dramatic as it was spectacular. A special clause in the Congressional 
enactment gave the right to build across the Indian Nation, in ac- 
cordance with the permission granted by the tribes in their treaties 
of 1866, to the railway company that first built a ‘‘first class’’ line 
to its border. Author Masterson, with all the excitement of a football 
announcer, takes the reader along in a play-by-play description in 
the race to the line between the Katy and its rival, the ‘‘Border Tier 
Road’’. One can almost hear the sound and rhythm of the spike 
hammers in the feverish drive to lay track across the virgin land. 


With access to all of the company files and with careful attention 
to the details of corporate records, the author records the birth of the 
present Katy in September 1865. Known then as the Union Pacific 
Railway Company Southern Branch, the line soon outgrew its humble 
beginning; and being the first to traverse Indian Territory, it alone 
opened the great empire of Texas to the Union. The line was not 
content to rest on its Texas traffic, but with the purchase of defunct 
charters, half finished rights-of-way and feeder lines it emerged 
into the great system known today. Each of these phases of its growth 
is presented separately ; and the reader is treated with a most readable 
account of the fight for the St. Louis gateway, the race to bridge the 
Missouri River at Franklin and the extensions all the way to Houston 
and San Antonio. 


Oklahoma readers will be particularly interested in the many 
references to Indian Territory history, especially when it is realized 
that nearly all of the present cities along the Katy from Vinita to 
Durant owe their birth to the adriot enterprise of the Katy officials. 
Even the names of the towns originated with these men, and the 
stories of these cities when they were ‘‘end of track’’ on the Katy are 
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frontier stories at their best. Special attention is given to such towns 
as Vinita, Muskogee and McAlester and they occupy a prominent 
place in his narrative. Likewise, names as Elias Boudinot, B. F. 
Colbert and even Belle Starr find their place in the story. However, 
readers must be reminded that this is the history of a railroad and 
not of Oklahoma; and minor inaccuracies, such as ‘‘headright’’ in 
reference to the Cherokees and Choctaws, are easily overlooked and 
forgiven. 


As a matter of personal taste only; it does seem that a little too 
much attention has been given to supposition and conjecture on the 
motives of the developers and executives of the railroad. The job, 
if it was to be done, was a big one, and it took big men in their field, 
financiers, promoters and engineers to do the job. To continuously 
attach to their every act an implication other than that of getting 
the task completed is not hardly fair—considering the times and the 
job to be done. 


—George H. Shirk 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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NECROLOGY 
KARL SCHMITT 
1915-1952 


On August 6, 1952, Dr. Karl Schmitt was killed when his car was 
struck by a train at Magdalena, New Mexico. Karl and his family were 
on their customary vacation in the Southwest when the accident occurred. 
His death is a great loss, not only to his colleagues and many friends, 
but to the field of anthropology; and this loss is amplified by the quality 
of research, teaching and writing Karl did accomplish during his lifetime. 
One feels an uncommonly great distress in being unable to witness a 
complete fruition of his career. 


Karl was born in Albany, New York on December 20, 1915, but spent 
the greater part of his boyhood in Washington, D. C. He was a graduate 
of William McKinley High School in Washington and soon entered George 
Washington University. In 1938, Karl received his Bachelor of Science 
degree in the field of geology, an asset which undoubtedly is partly responsi- 
ble for his careful methods and critical observation in field archaeology. 


During the summer of 1938, he participated in archaeological work 
being conducted by the U. S. National Museum in western Missouri. In 
the fall, he entered the University of Chicago where all efforts were spent 
in gaining a knowledge of anthropology. Throughout the next two and 
one-half years, Karl spent the time either studying at the University or 
in the field. A second season with the U. S. National Museum excavation 
party was spent in eastern Kansas. In 1939, he dug at the prehistoric 
Kincaid site in southern Illinois and in 1940 he shifted his attention to the 
eastern seaboard. During this latter period, he conducted archaeological 
work for the Broome County Historical Society at Castle Creek in New 
York, and at Potomac Creek, Virginia for the U. S. National Museum. 
Some of this later fieldwork was utilized for his Master’s thesis at the 
University of Chicago. 


In March, 1941, Karl began a year of service as archaeologist for the 
National Park Service at Ocmulgee National Monument, Macon, Georgia. 
This archaeological work in the southeast further widened his experience. 
In August, 1941, he married Miss Iva Osanai, a student of anthropology at the 
University, and in the spring of 1942 he returned to Chicago to complete and 
receive his Master of Arts degree in anthropology. 


Karl entered the army as an Aviation Cadet in 1942, whereupon he was 
sent back to the University of Chicago for training as a weather observer. 
After receiving a “Certificate of Professional Competence in Meteorology,” 
he was commissioned Second Lieutenant as an Air Corps Weather Officer 
and soon rose to the rank of Captain. The following three years were 


- gpent in establishing or operating weather stations both in the United 
States and the Southwest Pacific. While overseas, Karl visited various 
 Jocalities in the Netherlands East Indies and the Philippines where he also 


x 
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gathered anthropological data. This first hand acquaintance with the 
Pacific stimulated his interest in both ethnology and social anthropology. 
At the close of World War II, Karl was released as a Major in the reserve 
on inactive status. 

At this time, Karl returned to graduate work at the University of Chicago 
where he was awarded a Teaching Assistantship. Throughout the year he 
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completed all of his requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy in anthro- 
pology, and the degree was conferred in late 1947. His Ph. D. dissertation 
incorporated much of his earlier work on the Atlantic coast into a broader 
study entitled “Archaeological Chronology of the Middle Atlantic States. 


In September, 1947, Karl accepted a position as Assistant Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of Oklahoma where he remained until the 
time of his death. Karl was attracted to Oklahoma primarily because the 
state offered so many opportunities for fieldwork. In addition, he was be- 
coming more and more interested in the Great Plains, and Oklahoma 
seemed ideal for continued research on this area. During his five years 
at the University of Oklahoma, Karl spent his entire time in teaching, 
advising students, fieldwork among the Indians, working in the laboratory 
or writing reports. He allowed little time for hobbies or social affairs for 
these other activities were too demanding of his attention. 


Karl’s chief contributions, aside from his influence upon students, are 
in the fields of archaeology and ethnology. As an archaeologist, he had 
broad experience both working in the field and in analyzing materials in 
the laboratory. His reports on the archaeology of the Middle Atlantic 
States and prehistoric sites in the Washita River valley of Oklahoma are 
important contributions. Karl was deeply interested in historic or proto- 
historic archaeology and felt the need for a much greater overlap in under- 
standing between archaeology and ethnology. He frequently expressed 
the opinion that archaeology was too much an inventory of artifacts or 
“trait lists’ and commonly chided his colleagues for not making a greater 
effort to inject the human element into prehistory. 


The Indians in Oklahoma offered a great attraction for Karl, and he 
soon became their student and sincere friend. He spent every summer in 
gathering fieldnotes or recording and writing up data. He initiated his 
work with the Wichita but soon became the friend of the Caddo, Creek, 
Shawnee, Pawnee, Quapaw, and many other groups. Karl maintained 
excellent rapport and received the respect of Indian peoples throughout the 


entire state. He was a welcome guest at tribal “pow-wows” and intimate 
family gatherings. 


Karl was a long time member and contributor to several professional 
societies including the American Anthropological Association, Society for 
American Archaeology, American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and Sigma Xi. In recent years, he had become an active member 
of the Texas Archaeological and Paleontological Society and the Oklahoma 
Historical Society and had contributed several useful reports for their 
journals.1 Just prior to his death, Karl had the pleasure of seeing his 
first major work on the Wichita Indians off the press. In mid-summer, the 
report entitled “Wichita Kinship: Past and Present,” written by Karl and 
his wife, Iva, was printed and ready for distribution. 


He was one of the prime instigators in the formation of the Oklahoma 
Anthropological Society, established for the benefit of anyone interested 
in Indians, whether amateur or professional, and he served as Secretary- 
Treasurer throughout the early months of its existence. Karl was a familiar 
individual at national and regional gatherings of anthropologists and usually © 
presented a paper or report on his current research or ideas. His smile, 


his easy friendship and his enthusiasm always made such conferences more 
enjoyable, 


At the University of Oklahoma, within the past year, Karl had received — 
& promotion from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor and was — 
appointed as Curator of Ethnology for the University Museum. He was to 


1See Bibliography attached. 
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become Chairman of the Department of Anthropology, serving a four year 
term starting in the fall of 1952. His extensive research on the Wichita 
was largely completed and he had just undertaken a comparative study on 
* Central Siouan social organization. The accident which took Karl’s life 

has not only deprived us of a sincere and esteemed friendship, but it has 


terminated the career of a vital personality as it was growing and ap- 
proaching a climax. 


—Robert PB. Bell 
The University of Oklahoma, Norman 
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1952 “Archaeological Chronology of the Middle Atlantic States,” Archaeology of 
the Eastern United States, edited by J. B. Griffin. 


1952 “Wichita Death Customs,’ The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, No. 2, 
pp. 200-206. 


1952 Karl and Iva Schmitt, Wichita Kinship: Past and Present, Univ. of Oklahoma 
Bookstore, Norman. 


Manuscript: “The Brown Site, Gd-1, Grady County, Oklahoma.” 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, OCTOBER 23, 1952 


The meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society was called to order in the Historical Building, Oklahoma City, at 
ten o’clock a. m., Thursday, October 23, 1952, by General William S. Key, 
president. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Gen. W. S. Key, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Judge Baxter Taylor, 
Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Henry B. Bass, George L. Bowman, Mrs. J. Garfield 
Buell, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Dr. E. E. Dale, Judge Thomas H. Edwards, 
Thomas J. Harrison, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Frank Korn, Dr. I. N. 
McCash, R. G. Miller, R. M. Mountcastle, W. J. Peterson, H. Milt Phillips, 
and Col. George H. Shirk. 


The President reported that Mr. Thomas G. Cook, Dr. T. T. Montgomery, 
Judge Edgar S. Vaught and Judge N. B. Johnson had sent letters of excuse 
for their non-attendance at the meeting. 


Mr. W. J. Peterson made a motion that the absentee members who had 
notified the President and Secretary, be excused as having good and 
sufficient reasons for their absence. Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded the 
motion which passed. 


General Key reported that on the preceding day he had personally 
yisited all departments of the historical society and was deeply gratified 
at the progress and condition of the various divisions. He urged the 
Directors to visit the building whenever possible and inspect the various 
activities. 


The President read the minutes of the Executive Committee held May 
28, 1952, and invited comments thereon. 


The matter of the salaries of the members of the staff was discussed 
and it was agreed that they were inadequate. After much discussion, Mr. 
Thomas J. Harrison made the motion that the two lowest salaries be raised 
to $163.35 and then that the Legislature be asked for a 10% increase over all. 
Mrs. J. Garfield Buell seconded the motion which passed. 


The President called attention to the undeveloped part of the Historical 
Building known as the stack room, and the need for completing the two 
floors which it was estimated by the late Mr. George Forsyth, would cost 
approximately $30,000.00. He stated that this request for the $30,000.00 
needed would be placed in a separate request. 


Dr. I. N. McCash made a motion that the minutes of the Executive 
Committee of May 28, 1952, be approved, except that part having to do 
with the salaries which will be increased 10% by action of the full Board. 
Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded the motion which passed. 


The President called attention to the recent addition of steel shelving 
in the Newspaper stack rooms but advised that it could not be used to the 
best advantage because of the lack of lights. He then called attention to 
the Library and to the waste space which should be utilized, and stated 
he would like to appoint a committee to investigate the need for more room 


and equipment in the Library and Newspaper rooms and make recommenda- 
tions accordingly. 
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Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour made a motion that a committee be appointed 
as “ial ae by the President. Dr. I. N. McCash seconded the motion which 
passed. 


The President appointed George Shirk, Chairman, Mr. R. G. Miller 
and Mr. Henry B. Bass as members of said committee. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore called attention to the failure, when the murals 
were executed, to secure one depicting the lives of the Chickasaw Indians, 
and suggested that such a mural be secured and that it be the Chickasaw 
warrior in the Chickasaw seal, but with the head of Tishomingo, the famous 
Chickasaw chief. 


The President informed Mrs. Moore that an enlargement of the murals 


_ to include the Chickasaws was approved by the Executive Committee at the 


meeting on May 28, 1952. He suggested that she secure prices for the 
painting of the mural desired by her and the Chickasaws. 


The Fort Gibson barracks building and its condition was then discussed 
at length. Mr. R. M. Mountcastle of that committee advised that said 
barracks building not only needed a new roof, but it needed forty-eight 
new windows, and the porch should be rebuilt; that Mr. James P. Wilson, 
a contractor, of Muskogee, estimated the cost of the new roof to be $407.00, 
the replacing of the forty-eight windows at $45.00, and the extensive repairs 
to the porch at $885.00. Mrs. J. Garfield Buell stated that she had been in 
former days very much interested in the Fort Gibson property and that 
she desired to give her check for the reroofing of the barracks building 
in the sum of $407.00. She immediately wrote out the check and gave it 
into the hands of the president. Mr. Mountcastle then stated that he would 
bear the expense of replacing the forty-eight windows to cost approximately 
$45.00, and made a motion that Mr. James P. Wilson, contractor, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, be authorized to reroof the old barracks building at Fort Gibson, 
the cost not to exceed $407.00 donated by Mrs. Buell, to repair and replace 
all broken windows in said building, the cost of $45.00 to be borne by Mr. 
Mountcastle, and that the porch of said building be put in a good and 
substantial state of repairs at a cost not exceeding $885.00, the contractor 
to use all of the old material as possible, thus lowering the estimated cost 
of $885.00 as much as possible, that cost to be borne by the Oklahoma 
Historical Society to be paid out of its private funds. Mr. W. J. Peterson 
seconded the motion which passed. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner, a member of the committee on portraits to be 
placed in the gallery of eminent men and women, reported that the com- 
mittee had met and agreed that two individuals deserved their portraits 
in our portrait gallery; that he wished to present the name of one and that 
Judge Taylor would offer the name of the other. He thereupon presented 
the name of General Fred C. Borum, Commanding officer at Tinker Field, 
who had done much for Oklahoma City and our state, and stated that the 
committee is of the opinion that he should be invited to present his por- 
trait to the historical society, and that should said painting be offered it 
should be in a frame of proper dimensions, 35” x 42”. He stated further 
that we should have a uniform size of the portraits received for the con- 
servation of space in the gallery rooms. Judge Baxter Taylor seconded 


the motion. 


Judge Baxter Taylor at this time made a motion that the portrait 
of Mr. BE. K. Gaylord of Oklahoma City, Editor of the Daily Oklahoman 
and Times, for a long number of years, should be requested for placing 
in the gallery of eminent men and women. Judge Robert A. Hefner 


seconded the motion. 
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Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour made a motion that a written ballot be 
taken on the motions of Judge Robert A. Hefner and Judge Baxter Taylor. 
Dr. I. N. McCash seconded the motion which passed. 


The President appointed Col. George Shirk, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle and 
Mrs. J. Garfield Buell as a committee to collect and count the ballots. 
The ballot disclosed that the requests for these portraits should be made 
and the motions of Judge Robert A. Hefner and Judge Baxter Taylor 


were passed. 


The Secretary reported the following list of applicants for member- 
ship: 


LIFE: Morris H. Barrett, III, Ryan; C. BE. Bearse, Okmulgee; Gertrude 
Ingram Burns, Oklahoma City; J. M. Burton, Dewey; R. M. Hikenberg, Ft. 
Worth, Tex.; Cooleela M. Faulkner, Claremore; Edward Galt, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Christine Gann, Oklahoma City; W. E. Harber, Shawnee; V. V. Harris, 
Oklahoma City; Harry M. House, Oklahoma City; Viola Mae Jayne, Okla- 
homa City; William G. Johnston, Oklahoma City; H. C. Jones, Tulsa; Wm. 
W. Keeler, Bartlesville; Russell L. Kurtz, Nowata; Mrs. W. King Larimore, 
Oklahoma City; J. E. Layden, McAlester; Louis Lenz, Houston, Tex.; 
William H. McGreevy, Carmen; Charles D. Mitchell, Pryor; R. M. Mount- 
castle, Muskogee; Milo T. Reed, Wewoka; S. F. Russell, Holdenville; 
William J. Sherry, Tulsa; Ed. L. Spears, Lawton; D. H. Stone, Waurika; 
C. Riley Strong, El Reno; Earl W. Robinson, Enid; J. Hiram Tandy, 
Ketchum; Kenneth R. Teis, Tulsa; Mrs. Virginia Nunn Williams, Tulsa. 


ANNUAL: Mrs. Janie Ross Adair, Seminole; Everett T. Alexander, 
Barnsdall; Mrs. Susie K. Allen, Dewey; Mrs. Fay T. Anderson, Tulsa; 
T. BE. Blackman, Hooker; Mrs. Nola B. Bland, Enid; Walter V. Bowman, 
Woodward; Mrs. Ora A. Brissey, Oklahoma City; Donald N. Brown, 
Norman; S. A. Brown, Muskogee; Victor H. Casad, Mooreland; William 
Shorey Coodey, Minneapolis, Minn.; William Jones Cook, Muskogee; J. B. 
Cox, ‘Tahlequah; Walter Scott Damron, Konawa; Mrs. Olen Delaney, Okla- 
homa City; S. B. Dandridge, Norman; O. N. Davidson, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Tom W. DeVore, Tulsa; Mrs. Lottie Donnellan, El Reno; Mrs. Lloyd Hast- 
man, Long Beach, Calif.; Rhys Evans, Ardmore; Lee C. Francis, Spiro; 
Ruth Freeman, Hobart; H. D. Goodale, Oklahoma City; Mrs. O. S. Guernsey, 
Mangum; Bryce N. Harlow, Oklahoma City; John S. Harris, Oklahoma City; 
John H. Harvey, Heavener; Paul B. Havenstrite, Tulsa; Hugh Hennen, 
McAlester; Dan Hunt, Jr., Tulsa; Mrs. Thelma Griffin Hunt, Tulsa; Walter 
John Hysa, Oklahoma City; Velma Fern Jayne, Enid; Alexander Johnston, 
Tulsa; Joe BH. Karr, Tulsa; Mrs. Katherine R. Kile, Tulsa; R. J. King, Quin- 
lan; Mrs. S. F. Klemme, Oklahoma City; C. W. Lane, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
Vera L. LeVoie, Wetumka; Mrs. Felma B. Leahy, Pawhuska; Virginia Lindsey, 
Elmore City; Wm. R. Lindsey, Clinton; Bill Lipe, Bristow; William Francis 
Logue, Bartlesville; J. T, Lucas, Wilburton; Mrs. Christian A. Lyles, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Richard W. McDonald, Oklahoma City; J. S. McEntire, 
Tulsa; Mrs. Jewell R. Mann, Tulsa; Arthur J. Martin, Okemah; Mrs. 
Eleanor Moore, Denver, Colo.; John H. Moulder, Hollywood, Calif.; Lawrence 
Patterson, Shattuck; James D. Porter, Kenwood, Calif.; Mrs. Eugenia 
Robinson, Chickasha; Mrs. George N. Russell, Oklahoma City; R. P. 
Rutherford, Muskogee; Charles Francis Sellers, Oklahoma City; Roy V. 
Sever, Oklahoma City; Frank A. Sewell, Oklahoma City; Mrs. C. B. Shafer, 
Nowata; Harold D. Smith, Muskogee; Wilbur S. Smith, Oklahoma City; 
Okla. Mount Spears, Okmulgee; W. L. Spears, Okmulgee; O. W. Starr, 
Drumright; Paul J. Staubus, Chandler; Fred W. Steiner, Tulsa; Francis 
Stewart, Muskogee; Mrs. Myrtle F. Stewart, Ardmore; Emily Burris 
Taylor, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Viva Lon Thacker, Stringtown; Mrs. O. 8. 
Tittle, Sparks; Mrs. Guyston L. Turner, Ardmore; Mary Ellen Twitty, 
Tulsa; James M. Walling, Tulsa; Jesse Ray Waltrip, Pauls Valley; Michael 
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8S. Ward, Muskogee; J. F. Watrous, Oklahoma City; Agnes Mary W 

Taunton, Mass.; Mrs. Vernon Williams, Cyril; David ai Wilson, ee 
Sidney, Va. ; Geo. F. Wise, Oklahoma City; Mrs. G. Woodward Tulsa; 
Claudine Willis, Tulsa; Geraldine Wyatt, Independence, Mo.; Leon oy York, 
Stillwater; E. T. Hight, Oklahoma City, : : ; 


Judge Robert A. Hefner made a motion that all the applicants be 
received and accepted as members of the Oklahoma Historical Society in 
their proper classification. Mr. Henry Bass seconded the motion which 
passed unanimously. 


The Secretary reported the following gifts and pictures had been 
received: 


GIFTS: A name plate and a document, donor, Mrs. Paul Hill; flag 
with gold stars, donor, Mrs. Webster L. Benham; document, donor, W. T. 
’ Burton; guard’s sword and Samurai sword, donor, Mrs. R. A. Conkling; 
Indian pipe, pipe bag and letter, donor, Lewis A. Robertson; medal, donor, 
United States Military Academy; bronze bust of Gov. E. W. Marland 
and framed picture, donor, Mrs. E. W. Marland; jeweled emblems, 
Masonic badges, 285 Masonic documents, donors, Hal and Fisher Muldrow; 
two pieces Russian money, donor, George Shirk; china doll and silk dress, 
donor, James K. Hastings; a museum case, the gift of Divonis Worten, 
M. D. Pawhuska, Okla. 


PICTURES: Photograph of H. L. Muldrow, group picture of prominent 
Masons, Masonic Dormitory at Norman, Father Murrow on his 90th birth- 
day, Perry Freeman, Geo. W. Dudley, B. C. Schwab, Masonic Temple at. 
McAlester, framed scroll of honor and fifty years certificate, donors, 
Fisher and Hal Muldrow, Jr.; Annie Oakley’s grave, donor, Edward Parin; 
Claude Hensley and Capt. W. S. Nye, donor, Claude Hensley; group pic- 
tures of Gov. Cruce and his officials turning dirt for the Capitol, donor, 
Mrs. James J. Quinn; Fort Gibson, Pleasant Porter, Wheelock School, 
Creek Orphans Home Base Ball Team, Tuskahoma Seminary, Cherokee 
Male Seminary, Indian Territory Summer Normal School, Steamer “City 
of Muskogee”, Harrell Institute, Cherokee Seminary Foot Ball Team, . 
Bufaula Boarding School Basket Ball Team, Jones Academy Teachers, 
office of Supt. John D. Benedict, office of Dawes Commission, Old Folks 
Home at Muskogee, Ferry on the Arkansas River, First Presbyterian Church 
at Muskogee, J. George Wright, Henry Kendall College, presented by J. P. 
McGrath, through the efforts of Mrs. Carolyn Foreman; photograph of 
Joseph Vann, Reunion of the Members of the Constitutional Convention, 
donor, Mrs. Walter Jackson, sister of O.H.P. Brewer; 552 pictures of 
buildings in Hooker, Beaver, Sapulpa, Bartlesville and Oklahoma City, 
donor, Cecil Schneir; W. H. Campbell, M. D., donor, W. H. Campbell, M. D.; 
Robert J. Barker, donor, B. B. Chapman; George Hann, Supt., Ardmore 
City Schools, donor, George Hann; First Territorial Convention in Okla- 
homa Territory; Lee Stinchcomb at 87, donor, Lee Stinchcomb. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour made a motion that the gifts and pictures 
be received and that a vote of thanks be extended to the donors. Mrs. 
Anna B. Korn seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


The President then introduced Hon. Floyd Maytubby, Governor of 
the Chickasaw Nation, Justice Earl Welch of the Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa, a Chickasaw, and Mr. Frank Stewart, also a Chickasaw. 


Governor Maytubby then addressed the members of the Board, thanking 
them for their action regarding the Chickasaw mural. He then stated that 
many prominent Chickasaws, a8 well as members of the other four 

civilized tribes, over the years have been trying to do something about 
giving to Oklahoma a memorial for each of the Five Tribes; that the 
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Chickasaws several years ago secured an appropriation to build a memorial 
for a famous Chickasaw Governor, Chief Douglas Johnston, at Tishomingo, 
and when it was dedicated there was a large crowd at Tishomingo, probably 
3000 people, showing the interest taken when prominent Indians of Okla- 
homa are honored. That he had recently talked to the present governor 
of Oklahoma, Hon. Johnston Murray, of Chickasaw origin, about the 
project to build appropriate memorials commemorating the part that Indian ~ 
life had played in the development of this state. He said this had met 
with Governor Murray’s hearty approval. He stated that it was the idea, 
growing out of contact with the Indian tribal forces of the State, to ask 
the legislature for appropriations toward this end. He said he merely 
put these facts forward as a preliminary suggestion to the members of the 
board of directors of the historical society. The plan was to build a 
structure in each of the Five Nations cost approximately $25,000.00 each. 
He thought it was possible to secure some money from the federal govern- 
ment as they were in sympathy with this project provided it was placed 
upon a proper basis. He placed before the Board a brief sketch of the 
nature of this memorial. It would be an edifice, including a small museum 
with something of the history of the nations and that, perhaps, in time, 
the remains of some of the more noted Indian tribal chiefs, would be placed 
in a division of these buildings. He pointed out that there was a false 
impression over the state, as to the number of enrolled members of the 
Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma; that the records and census reports 
revealed that there were more than 600,000 enrolled and heirs of enrolled 
Indians now living in Oklahoma. At the conclusion of his remarks be paid 
tribute to the splendid work of the historical society in making the citizens 
of Oklahoma historically conscious and said that perhaps in the last few 
years this had been highly accented. 


General Key took occasion at this time to point out that it would be 
the function of the Oklahoma Historical Society to not lead directly in 
this matter but to constantly assist in every way possible the committees 
appointed by the tribal councils and the legislature in this splendid project. 
He thanked Governor Maytubby for his splendid presentation of this 
historical subject. 


Mr. George A. Bowman made a motion that the members of the Board 
of Directors endorse the remarks by Governor Maytubby about the pro- 
posed memorials, and that the President appoint a committee of three to 
take it up with the Indian Affairs Committee of the Legislature. Dr. Emms 
Estill Harbour seconded the motion which passed. 


The President appointed on said committee: Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, 
Chairman, Mrs. Jessie Moore and Judge N. B. Johnson. 


Mr. Thomas J. Harrison stated that at a previous meeting, the Board 
voted to spend $200.00 for helping to buy the site of Cabin Creek Battle 
Ground. He then made a motion that the previous motion be changed to- 
read “$200.00 to buy the right-of-way and erect fence so that the Cabin Creek 


battle site can be properly entered.” Mr. R. M. Mountcastle seconded the 
motion which passed. 


Mrs. Jessie H. Moore presented an English document, an Indenture 
entered into in 1610 when Charles II was King of Englan ‘ 


Mr. W. J. Peterson made a motion that the gift of Mrs. Moore be 
accepted and that it be framed between glass and hung on the walls of the — 


Seah of this society. Mr. R. M. Mountcastle seconded the motion which 
assed. ; 


Judge Thomas H. Edwards then presented a book entitled “Frontier 
Fighter” The Autobiography of George W. Coe who Fought and Rode with 
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Billy the Kid as related to Nan Hillary Harrison. Dr. Emma Estill Harbour 
made a motion that Judge Edwards’ gift be accepted and that he be thanked 
for same. Mrs. Anna B. Korn seconded the motion which passed. 


The Secretary placed the beautiful bronze bust of Governor E. W. 
Marland recently given to this society by Mrs. E. W. Marland, together 
with other historical documents, in the Directors’ Room, that it might 
be seen by the members of the Board. Judge Baxter Taylor made a motion 
that this bust of Governor Marland be accepted and that Mrs. Marland be 


given profound thanks. Dr, Emma Estill Harbour seconded the motion 
which passed. 


Mr. H. B. Bass’ proposal to bear the expense relating to the proper 
preservation and maintenance of the Worcester Cemetery in Cherokee 
County, Oklahoma, should the County Commissioners of said Cherokee 
-County agree to turn said cemetery over to the historical society, was 
gratefully accepted. It was stated that Col. George Shirk had previously 
been directed to negotiate with said county commissioners for acquiring 
said Worcester Cemetery by the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Mr. R. M. Mountcastle suggested that this society should develop a 
Revolving Fund for the purpose of maintaining properties acquired by it. 
Mr. H. Milt Phillips suggested that a committee of three be appointed to 
study the methods by which the society could find this Revolving Fund, 
and make a report at the next meeting. Dr. Emma Estill Harbour seconded 
the motion which passed. 


The President appointed Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Chairman, Mr. R. G. 
Miller and Dr. E. E. Dale as members of said committee. 


Col. George Shirk reported that the caretaker of Rose Hill, Mr. Eugene 
Nash, has defaulted in every sense of his contract, that the statutes of limi- 
tations will run out in six weeks, and that the contract should be rescinded. 
Mr. R. M. Mountcastle made a motion that the recommendation of Col. 
Shirk be accepted and that the society’s contract with Eugene Nash be 
rescinded. Mr. Thomas J. Harrison seconded the motion which passed. 


The report of the Treasurer was read, and Mr. George A. Bowman 
made a motion that it be approved with highest commendation for the 
Treasurer, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore. Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded the 
motion which passed. 


The Secretary called attention to the Oklahoma Historical Calendars 
developed by Miss Lucyl Shirk, which the Board, at the April 1952 meeting, 
endorsed, appropriating $500.00 out of the private funds for the printing of 
250 sets of said Calendar. He said that these had been distributed to the 
history teachers of the Junior High Schools of the state in accordance with 
that motion; that they were proving most popular and that many requests 
had been received, and were still being received, for these Calendars from 
the schools of the state. He pointed out that the Semco Press, printers of 
these Calendars had refused to print any more upon their own responsi- 
bility to be sold to high schools and others who desire them, but that 
Semco Press will print another group of said Calendars for $1.50 a set. 
Dr. Harbour made a motion that the Society order two hundred (200) 
additional sets of these Oklahoma Historical Calendars, to be sold to 
individuals and schools that request them. Dr. I. N. McCash seconded the 


motion which passed. 


The President read a letter from Dr. Mark R. Everett, Secretary, 
‘Oklahoma Memorial Association, enclosing a Resolution of that Associa- 
tion reaffirming its objective to initiate plans for the observance of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of State, in conjunction with the Oklahoma His- 
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torical Society. Mrs. Anna B. Korn made a statement as to her views as 
to how this occasion should be celebrated in 1957, and stated that a meeting 
would be held November 17, 1952, at two o’clock p. m., in the auditorium 
of the historical building, at which time this matter would be discussed in 
full by members of the Oklahoma Memorial Association and others in- 
terested. 


Dr. I. N. McCash suggested that the Secretary write to all members 
of the Board of Directors who do not have their pictures on the walls 
of the Directors’ Room and request that they send a picture for placing 
there. This met unanimous approval. 


Mr. R. G. Miller called attention to the tour of historical sites conducted 
by the Society last April through the southern and southeastern portion of 
the state, and stated that it had been suggested that the Society sponsor 
another tour in the Spring of 1953 through the western and northwestern 
part of the state. He suggested the following as a possible route to follow 
on the Spring tour: first stop at Anadarko, then Cyril, next Fort Sill, Mt. 
Scott, north to Fort Cobb, then Colony, then stop with Judge Edwards at 
Cordell where a meeting should be arranged with Cordell citizens, then 
Elk City for the night. Then to Cheyenne and the site of the Battle of the 
Washita, next to Arnett with a little meeting. On the way to Fort Supply, 
stop at Gage and see one of the largest weather stations in America. Then 
Fort Supply, then Woodward, then through the Glass Mountains, then 
to Enid for the night. On the third day the tour would drop south to 
Hennessey, then to Perry, then Pawnee. From Pawnee the tour would 
head toward Round Mountain, site of a Civil War battle, then Stillwater, 
then Edmond, where the tour would end. He suggested that folders and 
literature be taken and distributed along the route. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made a motion that the Society plan to have such 
an historical tour at the time of the annual meeting in 1953 and that a 
committee be appointed to arrange the details. Dr. I. N. McCash seconded 
the motion which passed. The President stated that he believed the his- 
torical tour of the Spring of 1952 did more to acquaint the people of Okla- 
homa with the nature and work of the Society than most anything that 
had taken place in many years. The President appointed Mr. R. G. Miller, 
Chairman, Col. George Shirk, Henry Bass, Dr. E. E. Dale and Judge 
rime es H. Edwards as a committee to complete plans for the proposed 
our. 


Mr. R. G. Miller then reported as to the work of the Publication Com- 
mittee set up in May 1952, stating that said committee began immediately 
putting out monthly press releases to the weekly and daily newspapers. 
He exhibited a scrap book which was full of free and valuable publicity 


fier the historical society since last May, the result of this committee’s 
efforts. 


The Secretary arose at this point to fortify the value of the press re- 
lease service. He said that it is clearly plain from the press clippings 
that some sixty-five or seventy newspapers in Oklahoma carry these re- 
leases; this revealed that more than 475,000 readers of newspapers in 
this state learn of the Society at least once each month; that Mrs. Dorothy 
Holcomb is in charge of this press release work with the advice of Mr. 


R. G. Miller; he stated that it is one of the 
hte oe most remarkable things the 


The President then appointed a committee of three composed of M 
Pe Tr. 
H. Milt Phillips, Chairman, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle and Col. Genres Shirk, 
to study the physical needs of the growing historical society with a view 


to making recommendations for s 
necessary. uch enlargement and improvement as 
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Mr. Thomas J. Harrison made a motion that the meeting adjourn. 
E. E. Dale seconded the motion which passed. 


WILLIAM S. KEY, President. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Dates. foc ow oo tS | Oneeee 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 
to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


| ie ee veeteerererereeeene cn teee 


Peni tied be aUk! Se eye ofa gt nn eee t 


PeUSA Dd ress oa a ee eee 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), two dollars 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 


Scholastic:degrees, if any 2< 25) Se eee 
Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations: 


Malitarvatwervices. (3 56 0 oe Spo oe 


Date of settlement and place of location in Oklahoma:.. 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


